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er is the one cigarette that 


gives you a completely satisfying smoke. The exclusive 
Chesterfield blend... the right combination of Turkish 
and Domestic tobaccos makes Chesterfield today’s 
DEFINITELY MILDER, BETTER-TASTING, COOLER-SMOKING cigarette. 
Everybody who smokes ’em, likes ’em. 


MAKE YOUR NEXT PACK CHESTERFIELD 


Copyright 1940, LiGGETT & MYERS Tobacco Co. 








“TO MAINTAIN 
LAW AND ORDER” 


Second of a series on the principles 
contained in the Preamble to the 


Constitution of The American Legion 


ITHOUT law there is lawless- 
ness. 
Without order there is chaos. 
The two make anarchy. 

When the founders of The American 
Legion put To Maintain Law and Order into 
the Preamble, second only to that pledge to 
uphold and defend the Constitution of the 
United States of America, they eternally 
pledged The American Legion to uphold the 
precepts of fundamental Americanism. 

In five words the founders gave the 
Legion, for all time, an American design for 
living. It pledges each and every one of us: 

1—To recognize and fulfill the duties and 
responsibilities of Citizenship. (There was 
not, is not, and never will be any mandate to 
any Legionnaire to follow dictates of a par- 
ticular political party, but there was, and is, 
and always will be a mandate to all Legion- 
naires to participate in government. There 
is and always will be a summons to all 
Legionnaires to aid in selecting public ser- 
vants by ballot who will follow the broad 
outlines of government defined in the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America. 
In a government such as ours, if bad rule 
develops, it is because the 
qualified citizens become 
apathetic and refuse to 
serve alertly, actively, as 
citizens.) 

2—Todemand that elect- 
ed public servants, once 
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chosen, remain true to their trust. (Public- 
safety officials must never be allowed to 
subordinate the general welfare to demands 
of political or other self-seeking groups. 
Integrity must be maintained in the courts. 
Sentences imposed on violators of the law 
must be executed with fairness, but with full 
correctional force by those entrusted with 
custody of the convicted violators. Legisla- 
tive, judicial and executive government de- 
partments must be constantly under obser- 
vation and control of the electorate.) 

3—To guarantee completely American 
education and training for the youth of the 
nation. (Infiltration of un-American ideals 
and ideologies to the impressionable minds 
of Young America, by tax-paid teachers whose 
loyalty is tainted, must be a never-ending 
sentry duty of The American Legion.) 

Te Maintain Law and Order does NOT 
mean: 

1—That The American Legion shall 
assume police power. Our Government pro- 
vides for enforcement of law by constituted 
authority. Order requires that the consti- 
tuted authorities do the enforcing. Un- 
authorized assumption of law-enforcing 
power by private organiza- 
tions sets an example that 
violates the very funda- 
mentals of true mainten- 
ance of law and order. 

2—That The American 

(Continued on page 43) 











Dor God and Country, we associate ourselves together for the following purposes: To uphold 
and defend the Constitution of the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to foster 
and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism; to preserve the memories and incidents of 
our association in the Great War, to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the community, 
state and nation; to combat the autocracy of both the classes and the masses; to make right the 
master of might; to promote peace and good will on earth; to safequard and transmit to posterity 
the principles of justice, freedom and democracy; to consecrate and sanctify our comra eship y 
our devotion to mutual helpfulness. ~ PREAMBLE TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 
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YOURE IN AGAIN 


But Wotta Ya Mean, Old Guard? 
By Wallgren 
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ARLY on the morning of Novem- 
ber 1, 1864, Cyrus Garrett left 
his home at 44 West Eighth 
Street, Cincinnati, and strolled 

to the corner store for a newspaper. 
There he met his neighbor E. D. Grafton, 
and the two men stopped and chatted 
for a few moments. With the Civil War 
well into its fourth year and ultimate 
Union success still far from certain, there 
was plenty to talk about. On this particu- 
lar day there was, in addition, the 
patriotic rally scheduled for that night 
at Pike’s Opera House whereat no less 
than General Hooker—‘‘Fighting Joe” — 
would appear on the platform and the 
principal address would be delivered by 
the renowned abolitionist orator Profes- 
sor James E. Murdoch, who was a house 
guest of the Garretts. “‘Here’s something 
I think Doctor Murdoch would like to 
see,”’ said Grafton, handing his friend a 
copy of the current issue of Harper’s 
Weekly featuring a full-page drawing by 
Thomas Nast entitled “Phil Sheridan’s 
Ride to the Front, Battle of Cedar Creek, 
October 109, 1864.” 

Back home for breakfast, Garrett 
showed his guest the stirring picture. 
“There’s a poem in that,” he remarked. 
“Suppose I have one written for you to 
read tonight?” 

Dr. Murdoch laughed diffidently. He 
was not, he replied, accustomed to read 
poems at night that had been dashed off 
the morning of the same day. Garrett 
glanced significantly down the table to 
his brother-in-law, the painter-poet 
Thomas Buchanan Read. 

“Buck, there is a poem in that pic- 
ture,” he hinted. 

Read snorted in disdain. ‘Do you sup- 
pose I can write a poem to order, just as 
you would order a coat at a tailor’s?” 
But after the meal was over Read picked 
up the weekly and took it with him to his 
room on the third floor. He sat down and 
looked at the illustration long and in- 
tently; he recalled what he had heard and 
read of the event the artist had por- 
trayed. Abruptly he pulled his chair up 
to a writing table and called for a pot 
of strong black tea. When it was brought 
he cautioned his wife: ‘I’m not to be dis- 
turbed, even if the house gets on fire!” 
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The enemy attacked our army with great im- 
this morning at daylight. 
The attack was made on the left of the bth Corps and 


Jomy D. Stevenson, Brig. Gon. 
Matters rewained in the doubtful state repre- 


The New York Tribune’s dispatches 
dealing with the exploit of Sheri- 
dan in the Shenandoah 





As the noon whistles were blowing he 
knocked at the door of Dr. Murdoch’s 
room and handed that surprised indi- 
vidual a sheaf of closely-written foolscap 
pages. At the top of the first sheet was 
printed “Sheridan’s Ride.” ‘There's 
your poem,” said Read. 

That evening as the professor finished 
his speech he stepped closer to the foot- 
lights of the applauding opera house and 
held up his hand for silence. Then he 
began: 


Up from the South, at break of day, 

Bringing to Winchester fresh dismay, 

The affrighted air with a shudder bore, 

Like a herald in haste, to the chieftain’s 
door, 

The terrible grumble, and rumble, and 
roar, 

Telling the battle was on once more, 

And Sheridan twenty miles away. 


(Actually, Sheridan in Winchester was 
not much more than fifteen miles from 
the origin of the battle sounds—a par- 
donable use of poetic license produced 
this minor inaccuracy in his geography.) 

When the doctor’s inspiring voice had 
carried on through the succeeding stanzas 
to the climax, ‘“‘From Winchester, twenty 
miles away!” there was a moment of 
awed silence in the crowded theater. 
Then orchestra and boxes, balcony and 
galleries burst into a thunder of cheers. 
Roaring approval, the front rows of the 
audience surged toward the stage; in the 
rear, men and women stood on the seats 
and clapped and yelled and screamed in 
hysterical fervor. Time and again Mur- 
doch bowed his thanks and attempted 
to leave the platform, and time and 
again he was forced to return. He tried 
to call Read to him to share in the plau- 
dits, but Read modestly refused to ap- 
pear. The poet was enjoying the satisfac- 
tion of seeing others look upon his work 
and find it good, and that was enough. 

So was a famous poem born, so did 
unnumbered generations of Americans 
gain a literary heritage, and so were the 
stern realities of its inspiration to suffer 
eventual eclipse in the romantic shadow 
of the national legend they helped to es- 
tablish. 


HE chain of circumstances that 

guided Read’s pen to paper that day 
in the brick house on the banks of the 
Ohio River began a decade and a half 
before, with the entrance into the United 
States Military Academy at West Point 
of seventeen-year-old Cadet Philip Henry 
Sheridan. He should have been Second 
Lieutenant Sheridan four years later, but 
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in the interim the hot-tempered young 
[rish-American had broken up a full-dress 
parade by chasing a domineering cadet 
sergeant from the field at the point of 
a bayonet. For this horrendous breach 
of discipline Sheridan was dropped a 
class and finally obtained his commission 
in 1853. 

His first assignment was with the First 
Infantry in Texas. Later he moved on into 
California, was promoted to first lieu- 
tenant with the Fourth Infantry in Ore- 
gon and at the outbreak of the Civil 
War was a captain of the 13th Infantry 
in Illinois. 

Here he was given the job of Chief 
Quartermaster and Commissary Officer 
of the Army of Southwestern Missouri. 


But office work was distasteful to the 
young warrior and he used his desk chiefly 
for writing letters to the War Depart- 
ment begging for assignment to active 
duty in the field. As a result, the Gover- 
nor of Michigan in May of ’62 sought and 
secured Sheridan’s appointment as com- 
manding officer of the Second Michigan 
Cavalry with the rank of colonel. It was 
quite a jump for a mere captain and he 
signalized it by fighting so valiantly in 
the battle of Booneville two months later 
that he was made a brigadier general of 
volunteers. 

The fracas at Perryville came next and 
although the Union high command 
foozled its responsibilities lamentably, 
the new brigadier survived with flying 


The Harper’s Weekly drawing of Little Phil 
which inspired the famous Read poem 
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General Jubal Early, Confederate 
leader whose genius for moving 
fast and striking hard had the 
Union forces beaten and in retreat 
when Sheridan arrived 


colors. And he had the added satisfac- 
tion, not untinged with sorrow, of right- 
ing an old wrong. In the heat of battle he 
encountered a fellow-general, W. R. 
Terrill, whom he had not seen since West 
Point days but nevertheless recognized 
as the cadet officer he had assaulted so 
viciously in that memorable affair on 
the parade ground. Sheridan offered his 
tardy apologies for the occurrence, the 
two men shook hands in great good hu- 
mor, and almost at once Terrill’s life 
was snuffed out by a Confederate ball. 

Followed Murfreesboro and Stone’s 
River, and the two stars of a major gen- 
eral of volunteers. Chickamauga .. . 
Chattanooga . . . Lookout Mountain .. . 
Missionary Ridge . . . A summons to 
Washington and President Lincoln’s 
personally-delivered order that Sheridan 
take command of the cavalry corps of the 
Army of the Potomac. So rapid had been 
the youthful general’s advancement that 
the newspapers felt sure there was an 
error in the official announcement naming 
Sheridan; the better known Sherman was 
undoubtedly meant, and so they reported 
the matter. But it was Sheridan right 
enough—‘‘Little Phil’’—all five-and-a- 
half feet and hundred and fifteen pounds 
of him; the only one of the Union Army’s 
“Big Three” who had followed consist- 
ently a career of professional soldiering, 
Grant having been yanked back into 
service from the dusty obscurity of a 
country store and Sherman dropping 
the presidency of a horse-car line to don 
the uniform he had once resigned. 

Then a Union victory indecisively won 
at Spottsylvania Court House . . . Yellow 
Tavern, and the cavalry corps making 
good its new chief’s boast that he could 
lick the redoubtable Jeb Stuart, who was 
mortally wounded in the encounter . . . 
Mounted raids on (Continued on page 49) 
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TAND by your fenders!” came the order as the U. S. 
Navy Y Po slid alongside the East River Yacht Dock at 
52d St. I swung aboard for a five-day cruise as observer, 
through the’ courtesy of the Commanding Officer. 

I had been discussing Naval Reserve with him several days 
before—asking questions, seeking information on the develop- 
ment of the Naval Reserve since the war. Having done a lot of 
thinking on the subject in the last few years, and with National 
Defense holding the limelight in our country today, I felt there 
was a real story behind this Naval Reserve that would be mighty 
interesting reading. 


YP9, proud little ship of Uncle Sam’s Navy, 
heading out to sea for a five-day cruise 


“Why don’t you come with us?” he had said. “‘Your ideas will 
develop when you get the feel of the decks of our little ship under 
your feet.” 

The engine room bells clanged, her two powerful engines 
hummed and our trim little craft slid along full speed up through 
Hell Gate. And before long it was nosing into Long Island Sound. 

It gave me a decided feeling of pride to be aboard one of 
Uncle Sam’s navy ships again with Old Glory flying in the breeze 
and the crew stepping about smartly at their tasks, their little 
white hats tilted at a salty angle. The past twenty years seemed 
to vanish in a flash. 

These lads were only a few (15 in all) of the division comple- 
ment, but they were all that could get off from their jobs to make 
this voluntary cruise. In September their entire Division would 
make its two-weeks’ annual training cruise to southern water 
with a squadron of destroyers. 

There are 149 of these organized Reserve Divisions throughout 
our nation—throughout the Middle and Far West are located 
some of the most active Divisiens. All of them make a similar 
cruise during the summer, either at sea or on the Great Lakes, 
this being the culmination of the year’s training schedule. 
There is the keenest competitive spirit among all the 149 Di 
visions. All their work is directed toward the two high spots of 
the year, the annual inspection and the training cruise. The 
inspection is rigid. It is conducted by a board consisting of three, 
a captain and two other high officers of the Navy. They visit 
all the Divisions in turn, putting them through their paces, 
inspecting personnel and equipment. They grade the Division 
on appearance, performance at drills and effectiveness of it- 
struction and mobilization efficiency. Battle problems are pre- 
sented for solution. The inspectors assign marks for each activity 
and a final mark is recorded for comparison with the other 
Divisions. 

Then comes the annual cruise, to which officers and me? 
look forward each year. That’s where their year’s training i 


EDWARD M. STEVENSON 
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Gingerly the ship picked its way through 

the fog, while the artist-author sketched 

the scene on the bridge. Right, lifeboat 
drill on the YP9. 


really given a practical demonstration, and in addition further 
instruction on board ship. 

Four officers and sixty-nine men of the Division’s one 
hundred and ten report aboard a destroyer or battleship. 
They take over its entire operation with only a skeleton 
lorce of the officers and men of the regular ship’s company 
left aboard as instructors and observers. The men are exer- 
cised at all general drills, general quarters, fire, abandon 
ship, man overboard, collision and gunnery, tactical and 
signal drills. The men are keyed up, the instructors put on 
the pressure and keep it on. Days of constant gunnery 
Practice, then the big day—short range battle practice. A 
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destroyer engagement is simulated. 


One destroyer tows 


a 


raft with a mast representing a periscope while the other ships 
in turn make approaches and fire. The exercise is scored minutely 
from handling of the ship by the Commanding Officer to the 


firing of the guns. 
After the first week’s exercises the 


(Continued on page 


39) 
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THE AFFAIR OF THE 


Murder Rode High, Wide and 
Handsome in Montmartre 


until Major Randall .... 


ROTESQUE shadows played on 

the earthen walls and roof of a 

dugout in which a solitary 

figure toiled over a stack of 

papers heaped on a rude table, which 

sprawled awkwardly at a precarious angle 

due to the inexpert splint which held one 

spindly leg in place. A sheet slipped to 

the floor, and was recovered with an 
imprecation. 

Sole illumination was the unstable 
flame of a candle stuck carelessly in the 
neck of a green bottle which bore the 
remnants of a label on which a keen eye 
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could discern three stars. An empty 
ammunition box, with the imprint of the 
Rock Island Arsenal, served as chair. Ina 
corner of the room was a tangle of olive 
drab blankets, plainly stamped “U. S.,” 
partly concealing a mess of dirty straw. 
The candle flame flickered wildly and 
almost was extinguished as a figure 
pushed through the weighted shelter-half 
which served as a gas barricade at the 
entrance to the underground quarters. 
The man at the table did not look up but 
prowled, “Well, what is it now?” 
“Major Randall?” politely inquired the 


intruder, in a voice that was unfamiliar. 

The figure in wire-torn breeches and 
open-throated o.-d. shirt, innocent of 
insignia, swung about, then clutched fran- 
tically at the cascade of papers which 
slanted to the floor from the wobbly table. 
Missing them, he glared helplessly at the 
visitor and then answered his question. 

“Yes, I’m Majer Randall.” 

Muddy heels clicked and a grimy hand 
raised to salute. The officer returned the 
salutation wearily. ‘‘Well?” 

“Colonel Saunders presents his compli- 
ments, sir, and requests your presence at 
headquarters.” 

“Tonight?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“My God! He wants me, with all this 
work to do! I haven’t finished these 
damned reports,” grumbled Major Ran- 
dall. “‘All those birds at headquarters can 
think about is their cursed paperwork. If 
they had their way about it, they’d take 
away our machine guns and give us type- 
writers. Might be a good idea at that. 
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| \\ Mey “Did you say Paris, 
sir?” he echoed. 

“T said Paris,” affirmed 

the brigade adjutant, “and 
without delay.” 


Thanks to our lousy aerial observation 
we’re wasting half our ammunition shoot- 
ing blind while those monkeys across the 
way have ourevery emplacement spotted.” 

“Yes, sir,” politely rejoined the runner. 

“What do you know about it?” rebuked 
the officer. “Here I lose forty percent of 
my effectives in one week and instead 
of getting more guns and replacements I 
gec demands for information on the mo- 
rale and health of the command, for com- 
ments on the operation of the new Lewis 
gun of which we have none, and for con- 
solidated reports on bean consumption, 

As he continued his monologue, Major 
Randall was buttoning up his shirt, 
donning a nondescript-appearing blouse 
bearing tarnished gold oak leaves, and 
fastening his belt, from which hung a 
holster bulging with a blue-steel .45 auto- 
Matic. Steel helmet and overcoat fol- 
lowed. As a parting gesture, he swept 
such papers as remained on the table to 
the floor, spurning them with a con- 
temptuous, and very muddy, boot toe, 
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“My God! He wants 
me, with all this work 
to do!” 


adjusted his gas mask to 
the alert position and blew 
out the candle. 

He led the way out and 
up the slippery steps. Rain- 
laden clouds obscured moon 
and stars and made more 
difficult progress along the 
duck-boards of the com- 
munication trenches which 
led to the rear. Signs of 
conflict there were none, 
except for the distant 
thunder of restless guns 
and occasional flashes as of 
heat lightning along the 
horizon where batteries 
spit venomous flame. 





OR a moment, Major 

Randall was convinced 
that his ears had played a 
trick on him. 


“Am I being benzined?” 
doubtfully inquired Major Randall. 

“Certainly not,” rejoined Colonel 
Saunders. “‘Your battalion has been cited 
twice. You are one of our most valuable 
officers. We decidedly do not relish losing 
you but orders—as someone has once re- 
marked—are orders.” 

“But what’s it all about, Colonel?” 
persisted Randail. 

“You know as much about it as I. 
Your outfit is going out of the line to- 
morrow to rest billets. You will accom- 
pany your men to Foulois. Then you will 
proceed directly to Paris on an inde- 
terminate leave of absence. You are to 
reveal vour destination to no one and on 
arrival report at the address in the sealed 
envelope which has been furnished you. 
Captain Furuset is to take charge of the 
battalion in your absence, return to the 
front in command if you have not re- 
joined your outfit by the time it moves up.” 

A thought struck Major Randall. He 
brightened visibly. 

“But the paperwork, sir? I’m badly 


behind in my reports. Have had two 
adjutants and a clerk shot from under 
me, so to speak.” 

“Captain Furuset will take care of 
that.” 

Major Randall grinned. “I’ve heard 
Paris is an interesting city. Goodbye, 
Colonel.” 

“Goodbye, Major, and good luck. 
Hope to have you back soon.” 

Major Randall walked the three miies 
back to his dugout in excellent spirits. 
Occasionally he caught himself humming 
a nonsensical refrain in which Paris and 
paperwork seemed inextricably mingled. 


MERGING from the Gare de 1|’Est 
in bright sunshine, Major Scott 
Randall, musette bag slung from his 
shoulder, a riding crop which he had bor- 
(Continued on page 56) 
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Shadows melted into doorways as 
they paused in the alley 
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N Navy Day, as the brief but smart parade swung 
down the avenue to the city hall, the Legionnaire 
who had served on land would stand on the curb and, 
loud enough for the nearest of the seasoned sailors 
marching past him at “Attention” to hear, he would say: 

“Thank God we’ve got an Army!” 

But in his heart he would wonder if any of these trim tanned 
tars had been there that night in mid-ocean . . . some twenty-two 
years ago. And there would come to him again—as always on 
Navy Day—over the years .. . and over the waves... the 
memory of that night. 


E was on a transport, in mid-Atlan- 
tic, bound for France. 

The troopship was loaded beyond 
capacity. Soldiers had been stuffed in 
everywhere. Some were even sleeping in 
the bins from which the life preservers 
had been taken. The man who had a 
hammock was lucky. The beams of the 
boat fairly creaked in protest as it plowed 
through the seas. 

It was an old boat, small, slow. It had 
extreme difficulty in keeping pace with 
the rest of the convoy. Because of its 
age, size and slowness, it seemed to be 
the particular care of the two protecting 
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cruisers accompanying the fleet of troopships across the sub. 
marine-infested ocean. 

By day one or other of the two sleek greyhounds of the seg 
racing joyously through the swirling waves past and around the 
zig-zagging, camouflaged transports, would invariably wind up 
again at the flank of his ship, running up flags in seeming words 
of encouragement and reassurance that all was clear—that the 
sea was free of immediate danger. 

By night, save for occasional sudden darts into the blackness 
beyond the keenest of eyesight on his boat, there would always 
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An officer appeared 
on the stairway, im- 
maculate, calm, com- 
manding, revolver in 
hand. “Halt! There 
is no danger. Go back 
to your berths” 
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Py 


be at his ship’s side or stern the watching, silent Navy escort. 

Then it happened—that mid-Atlantic drama he always re- 
membered so vividly on Navy Day. 

It was night. 

He had been assigned to guard duty. His post was at the foot 
of the stairway in the deepest hold of the boat, forward. 

Into the hold about him had been crowded a far-western 
battalion of infantry, made up mostly of Indians, half-breeds 
and other rough and ready races and mixtures of blood. It 
was a polyglot assemblage, a strange conglomeration of creeds, 
superstitions, tongues and temperaments. 

He had heard them talking—as he stood at his post—before 
they had tumbled into their wire bunks and onto their board 
floor beds for what all knew would be another restless night 
of tossing and of pounding seas against the prow. The hold, 
forward, caught the worst of the wild, ceaseless beating of the 
waves upon the hapless boat. 

The men did not undress. Only a few removed their heavy 
hobnailed boots. Fewer still violated regulations and lay down 
with their life belts alongside of them instead of fastened on 
them. 

That day there had been rumors running through the hold 
of the nearness of an enemy submarine. The men of the western 
plains and woods had been plainly disturbed. The sea and sub- 
marines were not of their ken. It was not their game. They felt 
helpless to fight such weird foes. Their uneasiness was marked 
as they finally ceased their talking and stretched out in their 
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“Didn’t you see ‘All clear!’ 
flash from the cruiser?” said 
the sailor. ‘“*Thank God we’ve 


got a Navy 


blankets in that dimly lit, ghostly hold. 

Only an occasional muttering or a 
guttural grunt or heavy quick breathing 
of a man for a few seconds, or disturbed 
shiftings and squirming here and there 
in the half-light, broke the stillness, 
save for the constant pounding of the 
seas against the ship’s hulk. 

On watch at the stairway, he had re- 
laxed and had begun to believe that an- 
other night would pass without drama. 

Suddenly there was a thud against the 
hull of the transport and the ship seemed 
to lurch unsteadily to its right side. 
Down in the hold the lights went out, 
plunging the place into blackness. 

The soldiers sprang stupidly to their 
feet, clutching for or fingering greedily 
their life belts, cursing, shouting and 
bumping madly into each other. Panic 
seized them. 

They rushed for the stairs. 

Instantaneously, the lights came on 
again. Then, magically, there appeared 
on the stairway, at the first turn landing, 
an officer, immaculate, calm, command- 
ing. But his eyes were on fire, blazing 
with scorn. In his right hand he held a 
revolver. He pointed it at the men at the 
foot of the stairs. He said: . 

“Halt! There is no danger. Go back to 
your berths.” 

The men stopped short, and stared at 
him. Then sheepishly they turned back 
toward their bunks. 

The officer called out: “Just a minute, 
men. You have behaved disgracefully. 
There is no danger. If there ever is danger 
you will be warned. The ship’s gong will 
be sounded. Then, and not until then, 
you will proceed in orderly fashion, 
double file, up the stairs and so on up to 
the top deck, (Continued on page 36) 
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Life saving supplies are 
flown across the Atlan- 
tic on the giant Clippers 
‘for use two or three 
days after leaving the 
Western Hemisphere 


HAT has happened to the 

$20,000,000 we all gave the 

American Red Cross for 

war relief? Everyone has 
heard bits of the story of Red Cross war 
service—the mercy ship McKeesport 
ploughing the Atlantic with a million- 
dollar cargo for harassed refugees in 
Southern France; the two trains out of 
Switzerland with condensed milk and 
emergency rations for sick and wounded 
around Vichy and Paris; the great 
Clippers bearing bandages and medicines 
overseas. But what are the broad out- 
lines of the picture? 

Actually there is $21,coo,000 to account 
for. About a million dollars, largely ear- 
marked for Finnish and Polish relief, had 
already been contributed when Germany 
began its invasion of the Low Countries. 
Twelve hours later, the Red Cross asked 
for $20,000,c0o—and in a few weeks, got 
it. Of the $21,c00,000, $5,500,00c has 
gone into supplies and cash for relief 
agencies in war areas; $1,500,000 has 
financed other war relief activities such 
as repatriating American citizens and 
locating relatives of Americans in war 
zones; $3,000,coo has been left with the 
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individual chapters to buy materials for 
the garments and surgical dressings they 
make; and $11,000,000 is untouched. 
Britain may yet need all this, and more. 
When the war began the American Red 
Cross cabled sister societies abroad asking 
what help was wanted. The German Red 
Cross politely reported it didn’t need 
anything and no one has asked the 
Germans again. The British and French 
were slow, casual and rather unimagina- 
tive—national pride was then at work. 
From September through April the 
American Red Cross expended consider- 
ably less than $200,000 in France and 
Britain combined. Invasion changed 
everything. In five weeks the ARC put 
nearly $2,000,000 into supplies and cash 
for the French. With their surrender came 
another change. During the Battle of 
France, aid to the British had climbed 
from $100,000 to $900,000; then in a 
couple of weeks it jumped to more than 
$2,500,000. British reluctance to provide 
shipping ended; free freight worth 


$350,000 was supplied the Red Cross in 
July alone. In the first three weeks of 
July, 20,000,000 pounds of Red Cross 
supplies cleared New York on British 
vessels—everything from Ford and Chev- 
rolet ambulances to corn syrup, dried 
milk and salt pork. 


¢ ALL, 1950 different kinds of things 
from adhesive tape to X-ray machines 
were sent across in the first year of the 
war. The $11,000,000 is not all that is 
available for Britain; the $3,000,000 re- 
tained by the chapters for garment and 
dressing materials is likewise usable. In 
the first eleven months of the war 
$500,000 worth of such supplies were 
shipped abroad; five times that much is 
now being made by the chapters—and 
all, if need be, can be concentrated on 
Britain. If that country should fall, too, 
and the need for relief abroad vanish, the 
Red Cross has plans to tie the funds to 
our own national defense program— 
training more nurses, creating more 
disaster units, possibly giving first 
aid instruction to one soldier in each 
squad. 
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Our Red Crossaid to Britainisin prepa- 
ration for disaster; in France it was to meet 
disaster after it had struck. France had 
plenty of doctors, nurses and field work- 
ers. We sent one nursing supervisor and, 
at the last minute in response to a plea of 
desperate emergency, two brain surgeons 
who went by Clipper, but even so were 
too late to be of much help. The American 
Red Cross job was to provide money and 
supplies. The Red Cross always insists 
that American donors have the right to 
expect that Americans shall check up how 
their money is spent. So it sent field rep- 
resentatives to supervise the distribution 
of our donations. They were, of course, 
much more than passive checkers. Their 
instructions were to find out what was 
needed, for in the rush and confusion the 
French didn’t always know themselves, 
or when they did, couldn’t always put re- 

















quests through formal channels, and then 
to see that the supplies were rounded up 
and moved promptly to the spot. On top 
of that, the American Red Cross men 
were expected to make themselves useful 
in any emergency where the French 
needed help—and there were plenty of 
such emergencies. 

Naturally, the Americans ran into hard- 
ship and adventure, as part of the job. 
They rode supply trains loaded with food 
through the Alps to be sure the food got 
through, in weather when car wheels froze 
to the rails at every stop. They got stuck 
in Norwegian bogs. They underwent 
bombings in France—two of them slept 
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through the worst one of the war, at 
Bordeaux, they were so dog-tired. But 
mostly theirs was just hard “work, such 
as constantly visiting the canteens, rail- 
way stations, camps and first-aid posts 
on the highways where the refugees 
swarmed, to see where supplies and mon- 
ey were needed, and then see that the 
needs were filled. 


N BORDEAUX, Richard Allen found 
a great hospital crowded with wounded, 
among them many men with head wounds 
requiring immediate operation. The sur- 
geons were propping the patients half 
upright on boards at the head of the hos- 
pital cots while they worked. Allen 
bought every dental and barber chair he 
could round up in the city for use in the 
emergency. 


Red Cross nurse 
at the Paris center 
feeds and washes 
an almost fam- 
ished refugee 
child at the same 
time. Below, in- 
terior of one of 
the hospital cars 
fitted up to carry 
the wounded 
back to hospital 

centers 


Beans were desperately needed at Tou- 
lon and Nantes—beans for refugee soup. 
No beans were available in or near Paris. 
Wayne Chatfield-Taylor set the Paris 
staff telephoning and telegraphing to pre- 
fecture officials all over France. Finally a 
freight train with five cars of beans from 
the Argentine was discovered on a railway 
siding near Nice. Headed for Italy, it was 
waiting for customs papers. The Red 
Cross got the name of the owner of the 
beans, only to discover he was in Algiers. 

By cable he was persuaded to sell to the 
Red Cross and in a few more hours the 
beans were moving toward French soup 
kitchens. Still earlier in the war the 
Geneva office of the Red Cross received 
an urgent appeal for powdered milk for 
Polish children. Geneva called Paris and 
Paris began ’phoning around; a supply 
was located in Denmark which could be 
purchased cheaply and shipped quickly. 
The milk was loaded on trains at Copen- 
hagen and with German rail transporta- 
tion free, was sped through Berlin and 
Warsaw to Cracow. 

Time after time the American Red 
Cross sped supplies to France by air. Pan- 
American Airways handled much of this 
traffic free of charge. The first consign- 
ment of chloroform, opiates and surgical 
dressings reached Paris five days after 
Taylor cabled for help; they went by 
Clipper to Lisbon, where Herbert Pell, the 





American minister, personally supervised 
the reloading to a plane for Paris. Again 
during May, Taylor cabled Red Cross 
headquarters in Washington for cerebral 
thorium dioxide, which is used in treating 
head wounds. Washington, noting that 
its purchasing agent was by lucky chance 
in New York, called him on the phone; 
while Pan-American held up the Clipper’s 
takeoff he bought 200 ampules, got into 
a taxi and with a police escort roared to 
LaGuardia Field. (Continued on page 37) 
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AN INTENSIFIED 
PROGRAM IS STRES- 


SING THE LESSONS 
OF EUROPE’S LAT- 
EST WAR 


MERICA’S land forces finally 
have called off World War I, 
after two decades of zestful 
map-room post mortem and 
amplification, and now are hard at work 
training for the next war, when and if vio- 
lence reaches the Western Hemisphere. 
In hard months of maneuvers, our 
Regular Army has been shaking off 
shackles of the past, developing new 
types of organization, training in new 
usages and with some new weapons. 
Real progress has been made in forget- 
ting the past and adjusting to meet the 
future, but the road ahead is a long one 
before our whole initial protective force 
as at present constituted, trained and 
equipped, can promise the country very 
much by way of initial protection. 
Against the dawn of training mobiliza- 
tion, the civilian components of Na- 
tional Guard and Organized Reserves 
have been largely marking time this 
spring and summer with some extra 
training weeks or days, and keeping 
abreast by observation, but ready to 
jump into the game and go to work at it 
full steam ahead with the long-awaited 
summons to protracted field training. 
But even with the whole initial pro- 
tective force in the field for a year or 
more of training, the problem of that 
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force’s efficiency still lacks a satisfactory 
solution. Unless industry speeds up 
delivery, it will be well along in next 
year before the new weapons are in the 
hands of the units that must use them. 
And until the new weapons are available 
for training usage, real efficiency for actual 
field service can only be approximated, 
no matter how hard everyone works at 
the job or how well that job is put across. 
In the meantime, the Regular Army 
has been grinding away at the job of 
successive field maneuvers, painstak- 
ingly testing and experimenting with 
this and that, as it paves the way 
for a new and modern Army. Every 
sort of military venture and operation 
has. been put into effect since 
January, from a joint Army and 
Navy invasion of the Pacific 
Coast, involving the capture of 
San Francisco, to a mass man- 
euver of 70,000 men in Louisiana 
to try out the handling of large 
forces in coérdinated operations. 
All of these maneuvers, leading 
up to a general series of maneu- 
vers in late summer for the 
entire initial protective force, 
have featured the new American 
triangular Divisions. Five Regu- 
lar Divisions were streamlined in 
time for the Louisiana mass 
maneuvers. Several other stream- 
liners are now in process of or- 
ganization. Moreover, all maneu- 
vers and tests were taken with 
all the pent-up zest and en- 
thusiasm of an Army that, for 
two decades, has been denied 
funds for real training, denied new 


weapons, denied all opportunities for 
being any other kind of Army than 
might be expected of a force scattered 
to the four winds of political expediency 
in small garrisons where activity was 
confined to routine training of small units. 

Streamlining combat Divisions meant 
cutting them down from the beefy giants 


The dive bomber works with the 

artillery and infantry as a team 

in offensive operations. Here are 
some of ours 
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that were used in World War I, when 
hulk battered hulk in deeply-fortified 
fixed positions without much recourse to 
the warfare of movement such as has 
been zooming across the maps of Europe 
in World War II. It also meant providing 
them with cargo trucks, motors to haul 
artillery at forty miles an hour and such 
new fighting weapons (mostly samples) 
as could be scraped together. 

It might be noted that the motoriza- 
tion process was delayed some months 
by inability to get the necessary trucks 
in a country that produces more autos 
than any other nation on earth. But by 
mid-spring, this deficiency had been met 
to the point where the new streamliners 
were in full operation (less many new 
weapons. ) 

At last, stripped down, your fast new 
Division looks like this: Three infantry 
regiments, no brigades. Two artillery 
regiments, one 75 mm., one 155 mm. 
The 75 mm. regiment has three bat- 
talions, one for each infantry regiment. 
Normally the infantry regiment and one 
battalion of light artillery work to- 
gether as a combat team, even live 
together, but can be used in any other 
way desired. The 155 mm. regiment has 
two battalions and supports the Division 
as a whole. The engineers are reduced 
from the World War regiment to the 
modern battalion. World War quarter- 
master and medical regiments are here 
mere battalions, and doing an ample job 
of it. Additional field artillery, engineers, 
observation squadrons, cavalry, field 
hospitals or other reinforcements that 
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may be needed by the new Division in 
battle are farmed out by Corps or Army 
when and as needed, and to be returned 
promptly after use. 

Probably the best way for the man 
who served in World War I to visualize 
the speed and simplicity of the new 
Division is to scrutinize its 
combat orders. In the maneu- 
vers at Fort Benning, Georgia, 
in Louisiana, in California and 
in all other tests this year, 
brief verbal orders, followed by 
a map overlay, put the new 
streamliner into movement or 
action. 

In contrast with the volu- 
minous serial novels that were 
issued by Divisions in the 
World War, read this order of 
the Third Division for an 
attack in the vicinity of Mont- 
erey against the ‘enemy’ Red 
Forces that had just invaded 
the California coast: 

Division attacks 5:00 A. M. 

Line of Departure, all 
other details, as in operations 
overlay. Maps: Aerial mosaic, 

I 20,000. 

That terse command was 
superimposed on a small map 
which showed jump-off line, 
boundary between combat 
teams, scheme of maneuver, 
and other essential military 
details. Moreover, when the 
Division jumped off the next 
morning, it gave a masterly 
performance in codrdination 
and team-play. By means of 
radio and field wire, new orders 


progress of the attack. When night came, 
rations came up, sleeping bags, water, 
ammunition. 

Of course, that smart orderliness of 
operation was not achieved without 
months of hard training of the new Divi- 
sion in maneuvers. But, by and large, 
the Division as a whole had far less sus- 
tained training than the same Division 
when it went into action in France to 
block the Imperial German Army on the 
Marne. Yet its battle orders then were 
a veritable book. (Continued on page 42) 


Anti-aircraft defending industrial area 
during practice blackout locate invading 
planes and let them have it 





HE GETS TO KNOW 


OME Legionnaires drive 500 miles 

to shake his hand. 
He scatters his autographs from 
nature’s Paradise of the Pacific— 
Hawaii—to the tide-water region of 
Maine, and south to that strip of land so 
vital to the safety of America—the Canal 

Zone. 

Peacetime Europe in its golden ages 
never provided a grand tour of the magnif- 
icent scope he undertakes. 

If it’s “Information, Please” on Ameri- 
can geography that you want, he has it. 

He is the National Commander of The 
American Legion, Raymond J. Kelly. 
Although his tour of duty is but one year, 
packed into those twelve months are 
experiences which few Americans undergo 
in a lifetime. 

For the National Commander, it isn’t 
so much a refresher course in geography, 
it isn’t the varied and indescribable 
beauty of the physical setting of the 
United States, but the most important 
and lasting impression of the Command- 
er’s year is that he gets to know the best 
people of the nation—the men and women 
of The American Legion. 

He gets to know them all—the men 
and women of the great Plains States, the 
building of whose homes came the hard 
way, and who find the daily struggle to 
make a living still far from easy. The 
vision and strength of their pioneering 
forebears has not diminished for them. 

The men and women whose livelihood is 
earned as the result of the successful 
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business ventures of the vigorous and 
robust industrial and agricultural middle- 
western States—citizens of the Great 
Lakes and the great rivers, proudly affirm- 
ing they are the backbone and market 
basket of the nation. 

The men and women of the Atlantic 
Coast, successors to the Thirteen Colonies 
whose anxious eyes now peer directly at 
the tragic march of events on another 
continent, bordering the same ocean. The 
many millions of men and women of New 
England and the North Central States, 
some of them with family tree roots in the 
soil of the homeland for three centuries— 
many others who recently viewed the 
Statue of Liberty for the first time. 

He gets to know those fine and intense- 
ly patriotic Americans who seem to be the 
beneficiaries of a more settled and mature 
type of living, the men and women dwell- 
ing in the quiet ebb and flow of life in the 
Deep South—ardent love of the land of 
liberty is strong within them. 

For the National Commander comes the 
pleasure of knowing the virile and ener- 
getic men and women of the new Empire, 
the Southwest. Theirs a land of the 
future, on the threshold of great develop- 
ment, the wealth and plenty of whose 
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resources have hardly been revealed. The 
new homes of millions will be located 
there. 

The men and women of the sage-brush 
and the desert, who live in the shadows of 
the great mountain ranges, where a 
ranch is hardly counted unless it has 
100,000 acres, and whose eastern boun- 
daries flank the land of the golden grain, 
the Dakotas, where hospitality increases 
as density of population decreases. An- 
other region to tie to for the future, and 
for which the shining planes of air trans- 
portation will mean much. 

And westward the path of the National 
Commander. Earlier generations pressed 
on to the setting sun to discover beyond 
the Sierras and the Cascades a princely 
domain if there ever was one—with 
friends and relatives of each of us now 
residing upon the Pacific Slope. The 
National Commander gets to know these 
people of giant vision, of glamor, the 
dwellers in a new wonderland whose 
shores are laved by a warm and friendly 
ocean stream, and beyond which facing 
eastward is our all-important Hawaiian 
outpost. 

As the National Commander gets to 
know these best people of the nation, the 
men and women of The American Legion, 
as he travels among them, is greeted by 
them, basks in the warmth of their enjoy- 
ment of common bonds in our far-flung 
organization, there comes to him the 
appreciation that above all else the people 
of the United States are one and indi- 
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visible, and that neither race, color nor 
creed can split them. 

He discovers there is no difference in 
the meaning of The American Legion 
whatever may be the part of the country 
visited. The love and affection the Legion 
engenders, the service given to it, the 
devotion to mutual helpfulness of a war- 
time generation, which is only exceeded 
by their intense love for and desire to 
serve the country, are as universal as the 
same air they all breathe, the same sun 
which shines upon them. 

With the August and September De- 
partment Convention visits not included 
National Commander Ray- 
mond J. Kelly had traveled 
a total of 90,277 miles for 
the less than eleven months 
of his term from September 
29, 1939, to August 1, 1940. 

The statistical summary 
of his travel mileage for 
the above period is: Total 
number of miles traveled— 
90,277. Of this mileage, plane 
transportation accounted for 
37,c76, railroads for 29,981, 
automobile for 18,460 and 
ocean steamer travel for 
4,800, 

In this ceaseless shuttling 


il 


back and forth across the United 
States, including as well visits to the 
Territories of Hawaii, Puerto Rico and 
the Canal Zone, up to August first 
Commander Kelly had made 541 Legion 
speeches, averaging nearly two each 
day—and by each day is meant the seven- 
day week. If there were to be any 
broadening of classifications covered by 
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the Wages and Hours Act, it might 
be humanitarian to make provision for 
the National Commander. 

Of this total of 541 speeches, eighty- 
seven were radio broadcasts and forty 
were given before patients of Veterans 
Administration Facilities. In addition to 
these addresses, the National Commander 
participated in or had charge of 1095 


fixed official conferences and meetings. 

The average day of the National Com- 
mander seldom is less than eighteen hours 
and frequently is nearer twenty hours in 
duration. During one punishing day be- 
tween six A.M. and eleven p.m. he made 


Top, covering Ala- 
bama by National 
Guard plane; center, 
welcomed at Hono- 
lulu by Department 
Commander Min Hin 
Li and the Legion; 
bottom, visiting the 
sick at Fitzsimmons 
Hospital, Denver. On 
opposite page, a ride 
in a desert love buggy 
at Las Vegas 


no less than eleven speeches in that many 
different communities. Admitting this 
was an unusually heavy day’s schedule, 
it does aid in proving the point that the 
job is no cushy sinecure. 

There was always one certain way to 
excite the ire of National Commander 
Kelly—after all, a low boiling point is a 
fairly common Irish characteristic. When 
the going was more than ordinarily 
tough, for anyone in the entourage to 
mention to him—‘“‘Well, you asked for it, 
didn’t you?”’—never failed to irritate him 
to a point where he nearly had to be 
restrained forcibly from giving the ribber 
the heave ho. 

Commander Kelly completed without 
postponement or delay all schedule com- 
mitments from September 20th to 
February sth, when the unusual sub-zero 
weather below the Mason-Dixon Line 
finally caught up with him and left him 
stranded minus plane transportation at 
Jackson, Mississippi, which necessitated 
cancelation of an appearance at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, (Continued on page 38) 
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If the mountain lion, or cougar, 
(above) possessed the fighting spirit 
of the bobcat it would be one of 


the most dangerous animals 


LD NOG, the heron, was in a 
quandary. 
Standing in the shallows at 
the outlet of Mattamuskeet 
Lake, Nog had speared himself a fine six- 
teen-inch eel. 

Nog wanted that eel for his breakfast. 
But the eel, knowing full well what was 
in store for him, had desperately twisted 
himself around the heron’s bill. 

Thus matters stood while Nog solemn- 
ly debated with himself. Should he risk 
attempting to swallow the eel, there in the 
water where, should the eel wriggle free, 


his breakfast would be gone? Or should 
he wade ashore where he might eat his 
meal in safety? 

Nog stood and pondered. Minutes 
passed. The eel continued its life-and- 
death grip on the heron’s bill. Then Nog 
turned and leisurely and deliberately 
waded ashore. He found reason to congrat- 
ulate himself for so doing. He made a 
circular pass, intended to toss the eel free 
of his bill, but the eel flopped onto the 
beach and immediately began an attempt 
to regain the water. But Nog pounced 
upon him and conditions returned to 
a stalemate, but with this difference—the 
eel now was covered with sand which 
would make it distasteful to the heron’s 
palate. 

Nog pondered some more. Then he 
stalked back to the 
water’s edge where he 
slushed the eel about 
until it was washed 
clean. Then he re- 
turned to his former 
position, repeated his 
circular pass, and the 
eel just disappeared 
down his throat. 

I saw this from my 
window in the Lodge, 

a federally-owned con- 
cession on the Lake 
Mattamuskeet Sanc- 
tuary in North Caro- 
lina. It was January, 
and raising my eyes I 
could look out to 
where, a scant quar- 


4, DONALD 
STILLMAN 


ter-mile off, lay a long white line stretch- 
ing north and south along the edge of the 
marsh. Whistling swans—thousands of 
them—and overhead trumpeted great 
flocks of Canada geese. 

The establishment of sanctuaries from 
coast to coast and border to border and 
improved conditions on the breeding 
grounds have restored the waterfowl pop- 
ulation of America to a point where the 
Government has considered it advisable 
to extend the shooting season for ducks, 
geese, coots and jacksnipe to sixty days 
this year from the forty-five-day period 
of 1939. 

The regulations also lengthened the 
hunting day. Shooting may start at sun- 
rise and continue until 4 p. m. for water- 
fowl and coot. Last year the hours were 


A big buck takes to the river in 

an attempt to elude a pack of dogs. 

Below, the king of sports and the 

sport of kings—fox hounds on a 
hot trail 
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7 a. M.to 4 P. M. Jacksnipe may be 
hunted from sunrise to sunset. 

The bag limit on ducks remains at ten 
a day. Shorter seasons were provided on 
woodcock, however, and the bag limit 
on geese was reduced from four to three 
a day. 

The shooting seasons on ducks, geese, 
coots and jacksnipe are as follows: North- 
ern zone, from October 1st to November 
20th; intermediate zone, October 16th to 
December 14th; southern zone, the period 


from November 2d to December 31st. 

The northern zone compiises Maine, 
New Hampshire, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dako- 
ta,Wyoming and Montana. South Dakota 
and Wyoming were in the intermediate 
zone last year. 

The intermediate zone includes Ver- 
mont (formerly in the northern zone), 
and New Mexico (formerly in the south- 
ern zone), and the following States: 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Idaho, 
Colorado, Utah, Nevada, California, 
Oregon and Washington. 

The southern zone is made up of Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, Florida, 
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Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Texas and Arizona. 

As in previous years, the number of 
waterfowl that may be possessed at any 
time is limited to two days’ bag, but a 
new rule makes it possible to possess the 
legal limit for twenty days after the close 
of the season instead of ten days. The bag 
of canvasbacks, redheads, buffleheads 
and ruddy ducks is limited to three a day 
of any one of these species. The regula- 
tions also provide that not more than 


three of this entire group may be taken 
in one day. The possession limit is also 
double the daily bag limit. The bag limit 
on coots is twenty-five and on jacksnipes 
fifteen a day, with possession limited to 
the daily bag limit. 


LOSED seasons throughout the 
United States and Alaska are con- 
tinued on wood ducks, Ross’s geese and 
swans. There also is no open season on 
snow geese and brants in Florida and 
States north of it on the coast. 
Hunters may employ bows and arrows 
or shotguns not larger than ten gauge. 
The three-shell limit on repeating guns 


A mule deer takes a long, surprised 

look as a group of fishermen ap- 

proach. Above, truly a duck hunt- 

er’s dream. Well, well, it doesn’t 
pay to sleep on the job 


is continued. Use of bait or live decoys 
also is forbidden. All persons over sixteen 
years old hunting migratory waterfowl 
are required to have Federal migratory 
bird hunting stamps. 

The woodcock season was reduced from 
thirty days to fifteen days, with a daily 
bag limit of four and a possession limit of 
eight. Secretary Ickes said excessively 
cold weather on the woodcock wintering 
grounds in the South last winter caused 
losses of young birds, and therefore the 


birds would not be so plentiful this year. 

Woodcock may be hunted from sunrise 
until sunset as follows: That part of New 
York State lying north of the tracks of 
the main line of the New York Central 
Railway extending from Buffalo to Al- 
bany and north of the main line of the 
Boston and Albany Railway extending 
from Albany to the state line, and in New 
Hampshire, North Dakota and Wiscon- 
sin, October rst to October 15th. 

That part of New York State lying 
south of the line described and in Indiana 
and Iowa, October 15th to October 2oth. 

That part of New York State known as 
Long Island, November rst-15th. 

Arkansas, Kentucky and Oklahoma, 
December 1st to December 15th. 

Connecticut, October 25th-Nov. 8th. 

Delaware and Maryland, November 15 
to November 29th. (Continued on page 54) 
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ILL, what if you and I see the 
bright lights tonight—go down 
to the Purple Camel, say, and 
have a nice steak dinner with 

all the trimmings?” 

The man propped up in the hospital 
bed beams at this suggestion from the 
beautiful lady who has come to visit him. 
His face indicates a conviction that both 
dinner and company would be pretty 
swell. But he does not say so. He keeps 
looking straight before him. Except for 
beaming face and gleaming eye one would 
think he had not heard. For ten years he 
has been bedridden, a patient at a 
Veterans Administration Facility. He can- 
not walk. He cannot stand. He cannot 
even turn his head. 

“Or,” goes on the beautiful lady, not 
waiting for reply, “suppose we don’t go 
but I stay and give you your supper?” 


ILL doesn’t answer that one, either. 
He has this long time been without 
power to speak. But he continues to 
beam. Because his hands are disabled, 
useless, Bill has to be fed always—liquid 
food only, through a tube. 

His visitor stays and feeds him, taking 
the place of the regular attendant. She 
knows how a game of make-believe can 
lift a man out of the gloom of loneliness 
and helplessness and put joy and glamor 
into the grim business of living. 

Bill takes part in the conversation by 
wiggle of a barely wiggleable finger, by 
blink of his one good eye. For “yes” or 
“right,” one wiggle or one blink. For 
“no” or “wrong,” two wiggles or two 
blinks. “Do you like my green dress, 
Bill?” One wiggle; and, for good measure, 
one blink. 

The beautiful lady knows Bill well. As 
one of the volunteer workers coéperating 
with the recreation office of the facility, 
she regularly visits men like Bill in the 
hospital. These workers come from The 
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American Legion and its Auxiliary, from 
other veterans’ organizations, from the 
Red Cross and from dozens of other 
bodies—civic, religious, lodge, welfare, 
business, what not. They give to Bill and 
his like a service that is specialized and 
individual as contrasted with the more 
general service many of them give to the 
acutely ill patients. Bill’s lady friend is a 
member of the Legion Auxiliary. A Red 
Cross worker also, she puts in an after- 
noon each week at the facility. 

Who are the men like Bill? They are 
patients, other than mental cases, for 
whom medical treatment may be ex- 
pected to do little if anything more. 
Their disabilities have become chronic. 
“Long-timers” or “permanents,” they 
face a likelihood of spending the rest of 
their lives in a hospital. 

“Sleeping sickness,” together with men - 
ingitis, arthritis, paralysis, amputations, 
heart conditions, figure largely among 
them, with accompaniment of canes, 
crutches, wheel chairs and adjustable beds. 
Mental cases are not hospitalized there. 

Some ninety-odd men, veterans of 
Uncle Sam’s wars, Bill and men like him 
present a problem that is social rather 
than medical. It is wholly different from 
the problem of the acutely ill. The latter 
expect recovery or at least improvement 
in condition. This facility of more than 
six hundred hospital beds, for the last 
seven years has housed the long-time 
patients by themselves in a separate 


building, in the belief they can be best 
cared for in that way. 

Why treat them as a unit? No longer 
regarded as strictly medical cases, how is 
life made happier for them, or at least 
more endurable, when so dealt with? 
Listen to the manager of the facility: 

“The acutely ill patient looks forward 
to leaving the hospital and returning to 
home and customary, or maybe curtailed, 
activities. He has hope and ambition to 
buoy him up while under treatment. He 
may require little in the way of recreation 
or upbuilding of morale. Very often he 
can be left to physicians, nurses and at- 
tendants, to his family and friends out- 
side, and to his own devices. Not so the 
other kind of patient. 

“The other kind faces a far grimmer 
outlook. It entails giving up of his 
cherished plans for his own future, and of 
his family if he has one. It requires him to 
adjust himself to a shut-in life limited in 
physical activities and deprived of many 
normal human relationships. Such an 
adjustment is a challenge to all his re- 
sources of character. It calls for a re- 
orienting, an about-facing, of the whole 
man. He must be helped to accept his lot 
bravely. He will need to be taught a new 
system of living; how to live in an 
institution, to pass the idle hours, to find 
contentment, even a degree of happiness, 
with the years. 


“THESE men are from all walks of life, 
with varying temperaments, re- 
serves, interests. Many of them meet the 
situation with a courage and a cheerful- 
ness that inspires all about them. Look 
at Marvin Hamilton, for instance.” 
Fifteen years or more in hospital, 
Marv is for the most part a bed patient, 
though he can be wheel-chaired. He even 
goes outside to dinner once in a rare 
while when invited to some friend’s home, 
and, of course, called for and returned. 
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A general stiffness afflicts his body. 
Recently he had a leg amputated to make 
sitting-up possible, and would have had 
the other off too if the ordeal hadn’t gone 
so hard with him. Still, the removal 
helped. His hands are of limited use, but 
flat on his back he does attractive bead 
work on linen held close to his eyes. He 
plays a mouth organ, too. 

Because of untailing fortitude, forbear- 
ance and good nature, Marv is one of the 
most popular patients in his building. 
Everybody is his friend. Patients who can 
travel under their own power come in off 
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From his wheel chair he manages to take 
care of that precious garden of his 


and on through the day to have a round 
at whist or cribbage with Marv. The re- 
sultant talk delights Marv’s roommate 
Bill, the man who missed the steak din- 
ner. Though Bill can’t speak himself or 
hold a card, he hears all right and, like a 
good fisherman, can enjoy good company 
in silence. The visiting firemen do more 
than play cards when with the less mobile 
patients. They light. cigarets for the men 
who can’t light their own, thread needles 
for them, write their letters, or just sit 
around and chin. 

You ought to see Marv play cards. He 


holds a small hand mirror over his head 
to see the cards as played on the table 
close to the bed. With a little stick he 
pushes over his own card. Before the 
Marvs and the Bills were moved into a 
building of their own, Marv was known as 
somewhat of a complainer. But not now. 
He admits he used to complain—to 
nurses, to attendants and other help 
just to get attention. He was lonely and 
craved companionship, someone to talk 
with, and had found he could get it by 
acting the grouch. Patients learn to 
know one another, (Continued on page 52) 
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HAT is your hobby? Ours 
is helping people find the 
jobs they want. Of course 
we haven’t any corner on 
that. Lots of people have been helping 
the unemployed. Many Legion Posts and 
individual Legionnaires have been doing 
a wonderful job along these lines. Maybe 
you have, too. Maybe you have been 
spending on it more time than you could 
afford to spare from your busimess, and 
still felt you were reaching all too few. 

Perhaps you would like to know how 
you can tie your hobby in with ours, in 
order to give more constructive help to 
more people and still take very little of 
your time. In the last five years we have 
helped over fifteen thousand people. Here 
is how it happened. For years we had been 
helping our friends and their friends get 
jobs. We found that from office boy to 
general manager, almost all of them had 
trouble in doing a good selling job. They 
couldn’t seem to apply the usual selling 
principles in doing a good selling job, when 
the product to be sold was their own ser- 
vices. We applied to their problems the 
same merchandising principles which we 
had used in increasing the business of the 
manufacturers we served. And the results 
were just as sure. 

For instance, Homer Crawford had 
been looking for a job for almost a year. 
He had a good foundation of selling and 
for two years had been a district sales 
manager for a national concern. But he 
couldn’t land a job on anything like the 
same level. He believed he had exhausted 
every possibility. 

We asked him if he had been successful 
at his job. He said he thought he had, but 
couldn’t prove it. He spent a lot of time 
explaining how it happened that he was 
let out when new management came in 
the company. 
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We made four suggestions to Mr. 
Crawford: 

1. That at first his prospects were not 
especially interested in why he left 
his last concern. They wanted first 
to know whether he could do a 
good job for them. The best way to 
indicate this was probably to show 
how he haddone a good job on similar 
work, 

. That he dig out his hidden assets. 
For instance, he thought he couldn’t 
prove that he had done a good job. 
It is true he had no sales figures. But 
he did know that when he took over 
the territory it stood eighth in sales 
volume; at the end of a year it 
ranked fifth, and he was promoted to 
a more important district. Five 
months out of twelve, this second 
district led the country in percentage 
of sales over quotas. 

. That he organize his sales story into 
a typed presentation. The pages 
might be pasted into a portfolio or 
binder. He might devote a double 
page to eachof his major jobs, start- 
ing with the most important. Theleft- 
hand page might state the conditions 
he found on the job, what he did 


about them, and the results he 
achieved. The opposite page might 
be used for a letter of endorsement 
from that company, if he could get 
a good one, or for a chart showing his 
sales. 

. That Mr. Crawford reach many more 
prospects than he had been doing. 
He had registered with several agen- 
cies; he had called on a number of 
firms in his vicinity; he had told 
several friends to keep their eyes out 
for him. He needed to reach many 
more prospects than that. Just as a 
manufacturer uses advertising to 
reach more possible customers, so he 
might send a Jetter to many prospects 
to find those who were interested in 
what he had to offer. 

It took Mr. Crawford several weeks to 
work up the letter and his sales presenta- 
ticn. But when he started using them, he 
found a big difference. His two hundred- 
odd letters brought in nine leads—all he 
could follow up properly. His sales presen- 
tation made a fine impression on his 
prospects. His interviews were tremen- 
dously improved because he had learned 
how to present his story. Another month 
and he had landed an assistant sales 
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Hundreds of better-job seekers crowd the sessions of the 
New York branch of the Man-Marketing Clinic conducted 
by Sidney Edlund. The above picture shows only part of 
the men and women in attendance at a recent meeting 


managership with an important firm. 
And he had, further, made it unlikely 
that he’d need anybody’s help about a 
job in the future. 

These principles have been just as 
efiective in helping to sell the services of 
many not in the white collar class. For 
instance, our colored maid asked our help 
for her young nephew, who wanted a job 
in a filling station. He had experience in 
washing cars, and had occasionally 
“helped out” on the gas pumps. He had 
been to every filling station in town, with- 
out luck. We asked what he said to the 
man. 

“Well, I just asks if he has a job, and 
he says no,” replied Curtis. “Always the 
same.” 

We planned a little campaign with 
Curtis. We had him wash our car. We 
saw that he did a good vacuum job on the 
interior. We suggested he hose out the 
garage floor afterward. We wrote him a 
good letter of endorsement, mentioning 
the shining car, the clean garage, the 
reasonable price. We put the letter ina 
cellophane wrapper for protection. Curtis 
took it to our neighbors and got other 
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cars to wash. He built up a nice little 
weekly business and each of his customers 
signed this letter of endorsement. But he 
still preferred the filling station job. So 
we suggested that he go the rounds of the 
filling stations again and make them this 
proposition: 

“T have eight cars that I wash regularly 
every week. If I were working here for 
you, I think most of those people would 
let me bring their cars down here to wash. 
They are very well satisfied with the job 
I do. I think at least half of them, maybe 
more, would let me service their cars 
while they’re down here for washing— 
oil and gas, tires, battery —regularly. And 
I think I can get more customers like 
them. Do I get the job?” 

He did. 

Many people came to us for help on 
their job campaigns, as Mr. Crawford and 
Curtis did. We were devoting all our free 
time to them, and still were reaching 
comparatively few. So we contrived a way 
of reaching many more people with less 
effort. In October, 1935, we got together a 
group of people interested in new jobs, 
believing they could help each other. And 


so began the first Man-Marketing Clinic. 

How does it operate? For almost five 
years the first Man-Marketing Clinic, 
which is now under the auspices of the 
Sales Executives Club of New York, has 
met every Monday night. Many who 
attend are out of work. Others have jobs 
but want to lay plans to get ahead on their 
jobs, or to change to a firm where they 
can advance. Some are successful business 
leaders eager to help. Some are just ob- 
servers. We like it a mixed group, and 
do not inquire into motives. 

Any one of the group may present any 
problem concerned with his job hunt. 
Usually he outlines his experience, the 
job he wants, and what he is doing to get 
it. Then the whole group act as his con- 
sultants. They look on his job campaign 
as a sales problem and make suggestions 
which help him to see his experience and 
his interview as an employer sees them. 

Over five thousand have presented 
their cases at the New York Man-Market- 
ing Clinic. And fifteen thousand others 
who haven’t presented their own cases 
have benefited too. It is entirely free. 
There has never been any charge to any- 
one. We have had boys and girls looking 
for their first jobs. We have had men over 
seventy. We have had accountants, 
bankers, salesmen, engineers, factory and 
office workers. The same principles have 
been successfully used by corporation 
presidents and by truck drivers. 

Some of these people have come to us 
with a definite idea of the jobs they 
wanted and how to go about getting 
them. Others reach us only after a long, 
discouraging search for work. Many have 
been aimlessly seeking “‘any job at all,” 
with little idea of how to sell their abilities 
or to reach their prospects. 

It is thrilling to watch the gradual 
change in them. They listen to cases more 
difficult than their own; later they hear 
these people report that they have landed 
satisfactory jobs. They listen for a while, 
then find themselves making some sugges- 
tion which another member finds helpful. 
Gradually they lose their self-conscious- 
ness, some of their discouragement, their 
feeling of inferiority. They realize that 
there are many fine men out of work. 
They learn to treat their own problem as 
another “case” to be solved. They learn 
to use proved selling methods. Before 
long they are back to report that they 
have landed their jobs. After watching 
thousands of cases, (Continued on page 41) 
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For eighteen years the Disabled Ex-Servicemen’s Exchange, 
operated by The American Legion Auxiliary at Boston, has 
found a market for goods made by disabled veterans in their 


homes and in hospital shops. 


Thousands of dollars are paid 


to these disabled men each year by the Exchange 


OSPITAL-made poppies—the 
little flower of remembrance— 
fashioned by sick and disabled 
veterans of the World War are 

sold by the millions every year. Under 
direction of the national organization of 
The American Legion Auxiliary, working 
through its thousands of Units and 
Legion Posts, a national market is found 
for this one class of veteran handiwork. 
A volunteer sales force disposes of the 
years’ output within a week or so; the 
veteran is paid for his work at so much 
per piece, and any balance remaining 
goes into the rehabilitation and welfare 
fund. 

But disabled veterans, many of them 
trained in vocational training shops while 
undergoing treatment at Veterans Hos- 
pitals, can and do make many other 
articles. In the beginning, and continuing 
to this day in many parts of the country, 
the difficulty is to find a market for these 
veteran-made goods. Some place some 
one wants every piece turned out by these 
skilled craftsmen; the problem that the 
Auxiliary, particularly, has tried to solve 
is to bring the articles and the buyers 
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together. And that is a really big job. 

In the New England area the problem 
became a pressing one very soon after the 
close of the war and the wounded and 
disabled began to fill up the hospitals. 
The men were urged to take up some form 
of handicraft to relieve the long hours of 
hospital monotony, with the expectation 
that some substantial monetary return 
would come to them in the sale of the 
articles created. Such an accumulation of 
pieces developed that the hospital sales 
facilities could not handle the situation. 
The actual turnover was disappointingly 
small and demand lagged far behind pro- 
duction. Interest also lagged. Then the 
American Legion Auxiliary in Boston and 
in the Department of Massachusetts 
began to cast around for an outlet that 
would provide adequate facilities to care 
for the output, great or small. 

The solution was found in 1922 when 
the late Mrs. Clarence R. Edwards, wife 
of the war-time commander of New 
England’s own Yankee Division, and 
herself a Past Department President of 
the Massachusetts Auxiliary, enlisted the 
interest of several patriotic Boston ladies 
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and with their aid opened the Disabled 
Ex-Servicemen’s Exchange to serve as a 
central market for the skillfully-made 
articles of ornamental and _ practical 
value, all made by men disabled in the 
service of their country and who were 
unable to return to their former occupa- 
tions. For eighteen years this shop has 
functioned at 355 Boylston Street, in the 
heart of Boston’s business center, and 
there it has grown from a local to a 
national institution. There are many 
Legionnaires—men who would be ex- 
pected to be interested in any such enter- 
prise designed to aid the disabled—who 
visited the shop when in Boston in 1930 
to attend the National Convention, and 
who will go back to the Exchange when 
in the Hub for the 1040 annual meeting. 
F. J. Leigh Moore, the resident Mana- 
ger, tells the Step-Keeper that at this 
time the Exchange is receiving articles 
from approximately two hundred and 
fifty disabled veterans living in twenty- 
nine States, and is finding a market for 
the wares sent in. As a proof of his state- 
ment, there is the record in black and 
white of sales amounting to $165,291 dur- 
ing the past nine years, all veteran-made 
goods. A great many of these disabled 
The AMERICAN LEGION Magazine 
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veterans have come to rely on sales 
through the Exchange as the mainstay of 
their support, and have sold hundreds of 
dollars worth of merchandise through the 
service. 

The Disabled Ex-Servicemen’s Ex- 
change is a non-profit organization, incor- 
porated under the laws of Massachusetts, 
and is operated under the auspices of The 
American Legion Auxiliary, Department 
of Massachusetts. The board of officers of 
thirty persons is headed by Miss Kather- 
ine V. Parker as President and the two 
Vice Presidents, Mrs. Timothee Adamow- 
ski and Mrs. Larz Anderson, were of the 
original group who joined with Mrs. 
Edwards in establishing the enterprise. 
The Department Commander of the 
Legion, Department President of the 
Auxiliary, and the Chairman for Co- 
operation with War Veterans, Massa- 
chusetts State Federation of Women’s 


letters from disabled veterans testifying 
to the value of the service, and it seems 
worth while to quote from one or two of 
them. A Georgia man wrote that he had 
heard of the Exchange and wondered if 
the shop would handle some suede 
purses he had made, adding: ‘“The hos- 
pital can not aid me further. I am allowed 
to go home for the time the Lord will 
grant me; I must do something to help 
meet my expenses and at the same time 
keep my mind off my condition.” 











worth of handicraft through the medium 
of the Exchange. 

The wife of a veteran who had sent 
beautiful hammered copper and silver 
bowls from Virginia, wrote: “Before my 
husband left for the hospital he made up 
the copper and silver bowls which you 
ordered and which have, indeed, helped 
to keep the wolf away from the door. 
Last spring his leg was amputated, after 
putting up a brave fight for thirteen years 
to save it. Three months later a re- 
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Clubs, are ex-officio members of the 
Board of Directors. 

The operation of the Exchange is 
simple, and the Boston success, it is 
hoped, will stimulate the establishment 
of similar exchanges in other parts of the 
country where there is an opening for the 
sale of the finely finished hand-tooled 
leather goods, handwoven wool and linen, 
hand-wrought metal articles, and the 
hundred and one other pieces of handi- 
craft made at home and in hospital shops 
by handicapped veterans. Any disabled 
veteran, wherever located, has the privi- 
lege of sending his articles to the Ex- 
change for sale, and may name his own 
price. To this cost price—the sum, when 
sold, is remitted to the veteran—a small 
commission is added to help maintain the 
store. The sustaining funds, however, 
that keep the shop going do not come 
altogether from sales commissions. The 
rent is paid by contributions from Auxil- 
iary Units and the income from the 
Bessie Rochester Edwards Memorial 
Foundation, a fund established in mem- 
ory of the founder of the Exchange by 
friends and associates who wished to see 
the work perpetuated. 

Manager Leigh Moore has a sheaf of 
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Resuscitator-inhalator presented to the town of Framingham, 


Massachusetts, by its James J. McGrath Legion Post. 


At top, 


new club house of Fort McHenry Post, Baltimore, Maryland, 
located four blocks from the Fort of Star Spangled Banner fame 


Four months later the same veteran 
wrote: “How do you make those New 
England Yankees buy my purses? That 
check for August simply amazed me.” 
Since that letter was written he has been 
able to sell several hundreds of dollars 





amputation became necessary, which 
accounts for the delay in executing your 
last order.” 

There is a market for the goods made 
by men who continue to work under such 
disabling handicaps, and the job of the 
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Disabled Ex-Servicemen’s Exchange is to 
find it. That market has been expanded 
during the past summer by sales and 
exhibitions held at several places in New 
England, when the articles were dis- 
played and the work of the Exchange 
brought in closer contact with the group 
that has given it support through all the 
eighteen years. 


Just Youngsters 


Ks E BELIEVE that Carl A. John- 

son Post, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, is entitled to the distinction of hav- 
ing the youngest Post Commander in the 
Legion,” writes Adjutant Humphrey 
Evans. “Further, we believe that we also 
have the youngest immediate Past Com- 
mander. Here’s what we have to base our 
claim on: Commander Cecil A. Simpson, 
born March 11, 1900, and Cornelius J. 
Post, immediate Past Commander, born 
February 6, 1900.” 

It’s your neck, Comrade Evans, and 
you have a right to stick it out if you 
want to; this is a big Legion and there 
were a lot of lads of sixteen or so who 
joined up for the duration back in ’17 
and ’18. If you’re wrong, you’ll soon 
find it out. Any corrections or objec- 
tions? 

But the youthful age of the men who 
are at the helm of Carl A. Johnson Post, 
which, by the way, is Past National Com- 
mander John G. Emery’s home outfit, is 
only part of the story. Continues Adju- 
tant Evans: “Legionnaires Simpson and 
Post were buddies in boyhood; they en- 
listed together on March 18, 1918, and 
were assigned to the First Cavalry; 
their army serial numbers are consecu- 
tive—Post, 436047; Simpson, 436948— 
both are four-star Legionnaires, and both 
have been active. Obviously they could 
not serve as Commander at the same 
time; the best they could do was to serve 
consecutive terms—Comrade Post, the 
elder by a little better than a month, took 





BE SURE TO VOTE—That is Your Obligation 


The Primary Election is April 23, 1940 





the first turn and Comrade Simpson fol- 
lowed him.” 


Get Out the Vote 


T IS not a bit too early for Legion 
Posts to organize their “get out the 
vote” campaigns. Many are already 
organized, especially those that func- 
tioned in the spring primaries and, from 
all reports coming in, did a very effective 
job. These Legion workers urge no politi- 
cal preference, but they do urge that 
every American citizen assume the first 
duty of citizenship to participate in 
government through the privilege of the 
ballot. “Vote as you please—BUT 
VOTE!” That is the slogan. 
One report from Milwaukee says that 
at the municipal election more than 
211,000 votes were cast, the heaviest ever 


ducted by the members of George West- 
inghouse Post, Wilmerding, Pennsyl- 
vania. Clarence A. Crux, Publicity Chair- 
man, reports that several thousand small 
handbills calling on all citizens to go to 
the polls were distributed in Wilmerding, 
Wall, Last McKeesport, and parts of 
North Versailles and Patton Township, 
The actual distribution was made by the 
Scouts of the two Troops sponsored by 
George Westinghouse Post. They will do 
the same thing again on the Saturday 
before the general election in November, 
continuing an Americanism activity of 
several years standing. 


Ambulances 


HE latest members of the ever- 
growing Legion Ambulance Club are 
Philip Burlington Post, Dubois, Wyom- 


Carl A. Johnson Post, Grand Rapids, Michigan, claims youngest 
Commanders, Cornelius J. Post, left, and Cecil A. Simpson, right. 
They’ve just topped forty. Bottom, get-out-the-vote handbill 
distributed by George Westinghouse Post, Wilmerding, Pa. 


recorded. And credit is given for more 
than 20,000 new voters registered in the 
Legion’s intensive drive, organized under 
direction of County Commander John J. 
Dolan, to get out the vote. The drive was 
carried on throughout Wisconsin under 
the personal direction of Department 
Commander Frank Greenya and a 
speaking force of fifteen actives. Members 
of the Legion’s speaking bureau delivered 
their appeal to seventy-two groups in 
Milwaukee County alone in the weeks 
previous to the primary election. An 
effective coéperating agency was the 
National Youth Administration, whose 
art classes turned out a full thousand 
get-out-the-vote posters for the Legion. 

Another effective campaign to com- 
plete a full registration of qualified voters 
and to get out the vote was that con- 


ing, and H. G. Barringer Post, Lyndhurst, 
New Jersey. Some distance apart, but 
both are given in the best tradition of 
Legion community and humanitarian 
service—both ambulances are dedicated 
to the service of the general community 
and will be available for use when needed 
without charge. 

In the presentation of the ambulance 
by Philip Burlington Post, which is de- 
signed to serve a rather thinly-populated 
section in the upper Wind River country 
in Wyoming, the Legionnaires got head- 
lines in the local paper and the finest 
commendation. “In looking back over 
various accidents which have happened 
in or near Dubois,” says the editor, “it 
is safe to say that had an ambulance been 
available at such times several lives could 
have been saved.” 
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Little Man Who Was There 


NOTHER membership year is just 
around the corner. Old files are 
lining up on the right of the Adjutant’s 
desk—1941 is also just around the corner. 
Membership chairmen are wrinkling 
their brows, picking up new ideas and 
dusting off some old ones in an effort to 
get the proper appeal for an early 1941 
enrollment—but renewal of membership 
in the Legion, with its 1940 high water 
mark of a million and some-odd members, 
does not come as hard as it did a few 
years ago when the membership com- 
mittee was expected to carry on an in- 
tensive campaign throughout the entire 
year. 

Many Posts and not a few Depart- 
ments have educated their members to 
pay at the beginning of the year. That’s 
the reason why some of the most active 
Departments—notably Wisconsin as the 
pioneer—are able to report a 
hundred percent quota enroll- 
ment at the annual telegraphic 
roll call held at Indianapolis in 
November. 

Ninety-First Division Post, 
Los Angeles, California, hit 
upon a membership indicator 
last year that proved effective; 
at least it rang the changes on 
the conventional and most com- 
monly used thermometer indi- 
cator. The weight of a little man 
placed upon platform scales was 
boosted one pound with each 
renewal or new member, and 
gist Division vets in the Los 
Angeles sector quickly boosted 
his weight to 225 pounds. The 
indicator, says Commander 
Hamish B. Eddie, was designed 
and installed by Comrade Ar- 
thurs who, in the picture stands 
at right with a cigarette in his 
hand. The others are Vice Com- 
manders Belkie and Murphy. 
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Bowling 


™ E HAVE one of the largest and 
most active Posts in the Depart- 

ment of Massachusetts,” writes Richard 
M. Ricardi, Commander of Brockton 
(Massachusetts) Post. ““We have a drum 
corps of forty members; color guard of 
fifteen; glee club of sixty, and a bowling 
league of eighty enthusiastic bowlers. In 
our youth activity program we have spon- 
sored a Junior Baseball team for six years. 
“Our Post is fortunate in that we have 


Brand new ambulance 
put into service by the 
Legion in the upper 
Wind River country in 
Wyoming. Below, Cali- 
fornia Post weighs its 
members at the rate of 
one pound per man, 





our home equipped with bowling alleys 
and, starting in September, we carry on a 
highly competitive inter-Post competi- 
tion with sixteen teams in play. Bowling 
is carried on throughout the winter, the 
competition culminating in a big banquet 
at the end of the season in May. We have 
so much interest in this program, and feel 
sure that many other Posts are similarly 
interested, that some of our bowlers have 
suggested the possibility of broadening 
the competition to a national scale lead- 
ing up to a telegraphic bowling tourna- 
ment. I like the idea and think it could be 
worked out, and would like to hear from 
Posts and Legion teams interested in such 
a movement.” 

That’s an idea; Commander Ricardi 
can be reached promptly by addressing a 
letter to him in care of his Post. 


4-H Trophy 


N THE Department of Connecticut 
the Arthur L. Baldwin Trophy, which 

is awarded each year to that Post which 
takes highest place in 4-H work, is one 
that is highly esteemed and much sought 
after. It was a signal honor, then, when 
Comrade George W. Goodwin, Chairman 
of the 4-H Committee of Groton (Con- 
necticut) Post, was permitted to make 
presentation of the trophy to his own Post 
and for 4-H activities carried on un- 
der his direction. (Continued on page 64) 
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VID newspaper readers as all Amer- 
icans are, it can be understood 
that during our World War the 
interest of men of our armed 

forces in the home town daily or weekly 
or bi-weekly paper grew in direct ratio to 
the distance traveled away from their 
home towns. When occasionally the over- 
seas mails brought newspapers from back 
home, those papers, even though a month 
or more old, would be passed around 
among the men who hailed from their 
respective areas until the papers were 
read literally to shreds. So what more 
natural than that aewspapers sprung up 
in numerous outfits and aboard ships— 
little communities in themselves with 
activities and gossip of their own—and 
that latent editorial talent was discovered 
throughout the several services. In this 
category we do not include such generally 
distributed newspapers as The Stars and 
Stripes, Trench and Camp and others of 
that nature. 

Without any fanfare of claiming to be 
one of those many “firsts” that this de- 
partment has presented to the Then and 
Now Gang, a letter came from Irvin C. 
Henry of 131 North Main Street, Marys- 
ville, Ohio—he’s “Jack” Henry to his 
host of friends—Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Ohio Rainbow Division Veterans 
Association and editor of The Ohie Rain- 
bow Reveille, official publication of the or- 
ganization. Jack typed: 

“Under separate cover I am mailing 
you a copy of The Ohio Rainbow Reveille 


multigraphed ‘somewhere in France’ in 
1918. It’s a yellow, tattered and torn copy 
—but I cannot do any better. Perhaps 
you and the Gang might be interested in 
this souvenir de guerre, so here’s part of 
its story: 

“The first issue of the Reveille was print- 
ed on a press in Port Clinton, Ohio, the 
town nearest to Camp Perry where the 
166th Infantry (Ohio’s contribution to 
the Rainbow Division) mobilized. Vol- 
ume I, No. 1, was dated August 25, 1917. 
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Can the Ohio Rainbow Reveille 
claim a record for outfit papers? 
Vol. I, No. 1, printed August 25, 
1917, in Ohio; publication contin- 
ued in the A.E.F., 1918, and the 
paper is still being issued 
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“When the Division was assembled at 
Camp Mills, Long Island, early in Sep- 
tember, 1917, the Ohio Society of New 
York took an interest in the 166th In- 
fantry and purchased for the regiment a 
multigraph machine and supplies so the 
Reveille could be printed overseas. 

“Naturally it took quite a bit of ingen- 
uity to include our printing equipment as 
required war supplies when the 166th 
sailed in October, 1917. However, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel J. L. DeWitt, Divisional 
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Quartermaster—later, 1930-1934, Quar- 
termaster General of the Army—was 
codperative and the multigraph machine 
went along. 

“Whenever opportunity presented it- 
self, the Reveille was printed overseas and 
distributed among men of the regiment. 
There were a number of issues printed in 
France and on the Rhine in the Occupied 
Area. The last issue before we reached 
the States was printed on the Leviathan 
on April 24, 1910. 

“The publisher of the Reveille during 


“After the war, The Ohio Rainbow 
Reveille was printed at intervals by Rain- 
bow veterans in Columbus, Ohio, who 
used a multigraph machine in the State 
House. While Ernest G. Lotz was editor 
in 1929, arrangements were made to 
put it back into printed form and a 
second-class-matter post office classifi- 
cation was obtained as of August 1, 
1929. Ill health forced Lotz to turn over 
the editorial duties to me the following 
spring. Earl Gray of Cleveland became 
editor that summer and then two years 
later, 1931, I took over again and have 
been editor ever since. 

“T do not know whether or not ours was 
the first A. E. F. publication, but I be- 
lieve the matter might be checked fairly 
closely. When we got over there on Nov- 
ember 1, 1917, the 1st Division, 26th 
Division and part of the 2d Division were 
already there. Approached from the angle 
of the first ‘combat unit’ publication— 





ume I, No. 289. You see, when we’re gone, 
there will be no Reveille—our life is just 
one volume.” 


ACK HENRY’S recital about the 

Rainbow Reveille was so interesting that 
we went further for additional informa- 
tion—writing to the overseas editor of 
the paper, Cecil J. Wilkinson. From him 
we received not only a copy of Volume I, 
No. 1, but also the information that he 
was the originator of the idea of a regi- 
mental publication. But we’ll let Wilkin- 
son tell his own story: 

“As Jack Henry told you, the first 
issue of The Rainbow Reveille was pub- 
lished in August, 1917, at Camp Perry, 
Ohio—and I am pleased to send you a 
copy of that issue. I had been graduated 
from Ohio Wesleyan University, where I 
had been editor of the campus newspaper, 
in June, 1917. Upon arrival at Camp Per- 
ry I obtained permission from the C. O., 
Colonel Benson W. Hough, a fraternity 
brother of mine, to publish a regimental 
newspaper. Only one number, a four-page, 
six-column job, was issued at Perry. The 
patriotic merchants of nearby Port Clin- 
ton, where it was printed, were easy 
victims of my advertising solicitation. 

“The 166th moved on to Camp Mills, 
Long Island, and No. 2 rolled off the press 


On Thanksgiving Day, 1918, the football team representing Camp Joseph E. 
Johnston, Florida, took on a team of aviation officers from Carlstrom Field in 
the same State. The fliers taxied themselves to the game in their own planes 





the war were Reverend J. J. Halliday, 
regimental chaplain and now minister of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in Dela- 
ware, Ohio, and the editor was Private 
Cecil J. Wilkinson of the Sanitarv De- 
tachment, 166th Infantry, now executive 
secretary of Phi Gamma Delta and editor 
of that fraternity’s national magazine, 
with headquarters in Washington, D. C. 
Latimer F. Srutek was associate editor 
overseas. 
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eliminating the possibility of a 
hospital or similar unit having 
had a paper—men of the Divi- 
sions mentioned could answer 
this question. Let us hear from 
them. 

“You may have noticed one 
unusual thing abcut our pub- 
lication—our Ohio Rainbow 4 
Reveille has always been Vol- oF. : 
ume I. The last issue was Vol- 
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The Musical Novelty Company—left to 
right, the Misses Trevette, Ward and 
Schoch—which entertained the A. E. F., 
with one and a half of their soldier fel- 
low artists. Who were the men? At 
right, a souvenir that the artist may 


have if he asks for it 


of a newspaper plant in neighboring 
Hempstead. Fellow Ohio Wesleyanites 
were the newsboys and it was not uncom- 
mon for them to receive from some chauf- 
feured Long Island plutocrat, out to see 
the soldier boys, a dollar for a single copy. 

“We sought at first in France to main- 
tain a semi-weekly publication schedule, 
but the pace was too fast and we adjusted 
our appearances to ‘occasionally.’ The 
editorial office was set up in many a billet 
and dugout from the Vosges Mountains 
to Chateau-Thierry. 

“When The Stars and Stripes launched 
its drive for contributions for the support 
of French war orphans, The Reveille 
swung into action and gathered in enough 
francs to take care of fifty-four boys and 
girls for one year. That made page one of 
our big-brother journal. 

‘‘Fortunately, the 
Boche bombs never pied 
our type. 

“T have practically a 
complete file of The Rev- 
cille from the first issue up 
until I went tothe hospital 
about the end of October, 
1918, from the Argonne 
Forest with cootie-itch. 

“The first issue of The 
Reveillepublished inF rance 
was dated November 17, 
1917. There were four 
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more issues that month, two in Decem- 
ber, none in January, 1918, (our multi- 
graph. machine was temporarily lost 
among the Divisional baggage), four in 
February, four in March, two in April, 
four in May, four in June, two in July 
(we saw a lot of action that month), and 
three in August. That is as far as my file 
runs and I cannot remember if we pub- 
lished in September and October, al- 
though I doubt it as the going was heavy 
during those months. 

““My successor as editor was Hugh 
Stumtz who had come to 
the regiment as a chap- 
lain. He published a 
Rhineland edition and, 
as I recall, a final number 
on the transport coming 
back from France. 

“Was The Rainbow 
Reveille the first Ameri- 
can out fit newspaper pub- 
lished during the World 
War? And are any outfit 
papers of the war period 
continuing as ours is?” 


We echo those last queries and hope 
that some of the other wartime and 
current editors and publishers will come 
forward with their stories about the 
publications they served. 


OW THAT fall is here and the foot- 

ball season is in full swing, this 
department’s occasional wartime sports’ 
review bows to that sturdy American 
game. Through the codperation of Le- 
gionnaire Earle R. Clifford, Register of 
Oxford Probate Court in South Paris, 
Maine, we present a good action picture 
of a football game played twenty-two 
years ago, and this account of his outfit’s 
eleven: 


“While most of the pictures and articles. 


which appear in Then and Now are of 
overseas’ outfits, which is as it should be, 
I know that quite often we hear from 


some of the boys who served their country 
but failed to get an overseas’ assignment. 
I served for eighteen months in the Quar- 
termaster and Motor Transport Corps, 
spending the entire year of 1918 in the 
Quartermaster Camp at Camp Joseph E. 
Johnston, near Jacksonville, Florida. 

“The enclosed picture is of one of the 
games that our team, which represented 
the Camp, played during the fall of 1918. 
As I recall it, the team was composed en- 
tirely of officers and second lieutenants 
[Dirty crack, that, unless he too was a 
shavetail!—C. C.] and we played a num- 
ber of games during the season. I don’t 
remember just what the record of games 
won and lost was, but we had fun and the 
games served to break up the monotony 
of the days of waiting for demobilization 
orders. 

“The only man of the team I have seen 
since the war is Captain Arthur Merrill 
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who is now engaged in the insurance bus- 
jness in Bangor, Maine—so you can see 
Maine was well represented on the team. 
I remember Lieutenant Hurley, who had 
something to do with the M. P.’s, and 
Boquin, who was a dental officer. I cannot 
remember the others although I think 
there was a boy named Kelley who had 
formerly played with Holy Cross. 

“The game shown in the picture was 
played on Thanksgiving Day of 1918 be- 
tween our team and a gang of aviation 
officers from Carlstrom Field on the other 
side of the State. ‘Chick’ Harley of Ohio 
State fame was a member of their back- 
field and the sparkplug of the team. The 
thing which stands out most clearly in my 
mind is that the opposing team flew over 
in their own planes, circled the field, and 
then landed and got into action in the 
game. This was quite an innovation when 
you consider it happened twenty-two 
years ago. 

“TI am a charter member of and helped 
to organize Arthur S. Foster Post of the 
Legion here. Will be glad to hear from for- 
mer comradesand others whosaw our team 
play or who remember Camp Johnston.” 




















OU WILL recall that in the issue for 
March last, we revived the subject 
of families that had unusually large rep- 
resentation in the armed forces during the 
World War. We mentioned the Daly and 
Jacobson families, each of which had 
seven sons and a son-in law in service, 
and the Manning, Cassidy and Kowalski 
families, all three of which had six sons in 
the several branches of service. That re- 
port was used to introduce pictures, used 
as illustrations, and stories of the four 
Burks brothers of Texas and the four 
Morelli brothers of New Jersey—not that 
a quartette of warriors in one family was 
unusual but because we thought it rare 
that these men managed to get together 
for photographs while all were in uniform. 

Then we received a surprise. Pictures 
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of at least another half-doz- 
en quartettes of brothers in 
service reached us and be- 
cause of our usual problem 
of space restrictions we have 
not yet been able to intro- 
duce these men to our read- 
ers. That will be done even- 
tually. In the meantime, we 
show a photograph that 
breaks the present record— 
a quintette of soldiers— that 
came to us with this letter 
from Past Commander Les- 
lie C. Ross of Rolla Dicks 
Post, Burlington Junction, 
Missouri: 

“Having seen in a recent 
issue pictures of four men of 
one family in uniform during 
the World War, I would like 
to report that my parents 
had five sons, all of whom 
served during that war. In 
addition, our father worked 
in a powder plant at Nitro, West Virgin- 
ia, for some time during that same period. 

“T think our family has the distinction 





of being the only one in Nodaway 
County, Missouri, with five sons 
in service, three of whom served 
overseas. In the enclosed pic- 
ture, the sons are: Oppie H., 
Headquarters Company, 17th 
Machine Gun Battalion, 6th Di- 
vision; Leslie C., Company G, 
7th Ammunition Train, 7th Di- 
vision; Wade H., Company H, 
4th Infantry, 3d Division; Delno 
W., Company E, 41st Infantry, 
Camp Brady, Michigan, and 
Robert A., Motor Transport Com- 
pany, Camp Benning, Georgia. 
“All five of us are living and 
three are now again serving in the 
Army, namely: Sergeant Wade 
H. Ross, Company I, 4th Infan- 
try, his same old regiment, Camp 
Ord, California; Technical Ser- 
geant Delno W. Ross, 20th 
Air Base, Nichols Field, Rizal, 
Philippine Islands, and Staff 
Sergeant Robert A. Ross, Sac- 
ramento Air Depot, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. We are all Legionnaires, but 
each now belongs to a different Legion 
Post—I having served our local Post, 
Rolla Dicks Post, as Commander.” 


ND NOW, along these same lines, we 
present a record which we feel tops 

all records of family representation in 
World War service—a father and three 
sons, representing the three branches of 
service. With the picture of this patriotic 
family, which (Continued on page ©5) 


Left, the five Ross brothers of Bur- 
lington Junction, Missouri, all sol- 
diers in the World War. Below, 
Oscar Gustafson of Chicago, of 
the Navy, and his three sons—a 
Marine and two _ soldiers—who 
served their adopted country 
throughout the war period 





YOUNG woman walked into a rail- 

road ticket office in Chicago ahd 
asked for a ticket to New York. “Do you 
wish to go by Buffalo,” asked the ticket 
agent. ‘Certainly not!” she replied. “By 
train, if you please.” 


omen “Two eggs, please. Don’t fry 
them a second after the white is 
cooked. Don’t turn them over. Not too 
much fat. Just a small pinch of salt on 
each. No pepper. Well, what are you 
waiting for?” 

Waiter: ‘‘The hen’s name 
is Betty. Is that all right, 
sir?” 


. HO Yuh shovin’?” 
“Dunno, what’s 
your name?” 


IM (at 2 A. m.): “Hey, 
Bill, didn’t the landlord 
say this was a feather bed?” 
Bill: “‘Sure, that’s what 
he said.” 
Jim: “Well, change places 
with me. It’s my turn to be 
on the feather.” 





N IRISH soldier in an 
American regiment 
went to his colonel, and 
asked leave to go home and 
help his wife with herspring- 
cleaning. “I don’t like to refuse you, 
Murphy,” said the colonel, “but as a 
matter of fact, I’ve just received a letter 
from your wife stating that you were of 
no help to her in her spring-cleaning, and 
asking me not to give you leave.” 

The man saluted and turned to go. At 
the door he stopped, turned and re- 
marked: “Colonel, there are two whop- 
ping liars in this regiment, and I’m one of 
them. I’m not married.” 


WIDOW, asked why she had mar- 

ried a millionaire, an actor, a 
preacher, and an undertaker in that par- 
ticular order, replied: “One for the 
money, two for the show, three to make 
ready, and four to go.” 


at IRISHMAN who 
worked for a con- 
struction company had been 
accidentally killed. The 
foreman, who realized what 
a shock it would be to the 
man’s wife, sent two of the 
other workers, also Irish- 
men, to break the news 
gently. 

They knocked at the 
door, and when she an- 
swered the knock, they 
asked: “Are you the Widow 
McGovern?” 

She replied: “I am Mrs. 
McGovern, but I am not a 
widow.” 

One of them answered: 
“Don’t be too sure. Look 
what they’re bringing up 
the steps.” 


Er ad said the fellow 
who was about three 
sheets in the wind, “I’m 
another fellow like George 
Washington. I never told a 
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*“‘“Now you just leave him be, Paw. 
Presidents make good money!” 


lie in my life and never intend to. The 
story I am about to tell doesn’t sound 
much like the truth, but I can assure vou 
that it is. I was there and I certainly 
ought to know. 

“Years ago I was a passenger on a large 
ocean liner bound for the South Seas. In 
the middle of the Pacific Ocean the liner 
ran into the stump of a tree and was 
wrecked. I was the only one that escaped. 
For days I floated around over the ocean 
on a raft of driftwood. At the end of two 


months I was still alive, but pretty weak, 
I-wondered what I was going to do about 
it. Searching my pockets one day I found 
an old insurance policy with enough pro- 
visions in it to keep me alive until I was 
rescued.” 


ILLIE: “Pa, can you name six 
noted legislative bodies?” 

Pa: “Well, there’s the American Con- 
gress, the British Parliament, the French 
Chamber of Deputies, the German 
Reichstag, and the Japanese Diet. 

Willie: “But Pa, that’s 
only five and teacher wants 
Ng 

Pa: “Well, there’s the 
er - er - ah - the Hungarian 
Goulash. Now, don’t both- 
er me, son; can’t you see 
I’m reading?” 


en: 


OCTOR: “I’m sorry, 
my boy, but I can’t 
quite seem to be able to 
diagnose your case, but I 
think it’s drink.” 
Patient: “‘That’sall right, 
Doc. I’ll come back when 
you’re sober.” 


SAUCY damsel speed- 

ing through traffic 

found herself stopped by 

an officer. “Hey,” growled 

the cop, “where’s the fire?” ‘That 

shouldn’t worry you,” said the girl. 
“You’re no fireman.” 


WOMAN was buying groceries. “I 
want some grapes for my sick hus- 
band,” she said. “Do you know if any 
poison has been sprayed on these?” 
“No, ma’am,” answered the grocer, 
“vou’ll have to get that at the druggist’s.” 


COLORED man who saw service 
back in 1898 and now receives a 
pension stepped up to the bank teller to 
cash one of his checks. The teller, who 
had a slight acquaintance with him, said, 
“Pretty soft to be getting a pension check 
each month; I wouldn’t 
mind chasing a few Span- 
iards around if I could get 
a pension for the rest of 
my life.” 

“Boss,” replied the other, 
“T wasn’t the chaser; I was 

the chasee.”’ 


T A PARTY, Mary 
Jane, who had arrived 
late, found all the chairs 
occupied and herself the 
object of conspicuous gaze. 
One of her little friends, 
perceiving her plight, sym- 
pathetically asked, ‘Have 
you no seat, Jane?” 
“Yes,” said little Jane, “I 
have a seat but no place to 
put it.” 


UDGE: “What is the 
source of your income?” 


“Sure it’s more fun that way, but 
supposing he fouls one!” 
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Rastus: “Ah ain’t got but two, yo’ 
honnah.” 

Judge: “Well, what are they?” 

Rastus: “Seben and leben.” 


N AMERICAN doughboy and an 
English Tommy, each separated 
from his outfit, were following a trail 
through a French forest during the night. 
All was quiet except for the distant 
booming of the big guns. Suddenly, from 
directly overhead, came the hoot of a 
night owl. The Tommy, who had never 
heard an owl, gasped, ““Wot’s that?” 

“That,” said the doughboy, “was an 
owl.” 

Tommy still held fast to his buddy’s 
arm. “Hi—hi know ’twas an ’owl,” he 
stammered, “but—but w—wot was it 
that ’owled?” 


TEACHER was conducting a class 
in mental hygiene and was trying to 
learn how keen were the youngsters’ 


powers of observation. She proceeded as 


“We don’t carry house dresses. 
This is a DRUG Store!” 


follows: “How many ears has a cat?” 
The answer was “Two.” “How many 
eyes has a cat?” “Two,” came the reply. 
“How many feet?’”’ Again came the reply, 
this time, “Four.” By this time one of the 
children was getting a little tired of what 


he considered useless questioning, so | 
when the teacher asked, “How many | 
tails has a cat?” he piped up, “Dood | 


heavens! Ain’t you never teed a tat?” 


1E following sign is posted by the | 
roadside as you enter a small western | 


town: 
4,076 people died last year of gas. 
29 inhaled it. 
47 put a light to it. 
And 4,000 stepped on it. 


N OLD darkey was hauling a woman’s 
coal for her. When he had finished, 

the woman asked for his bill. After much 
thought he gave her this bill: “Three comes 
and three goes at four bits a went—$3.00. 





The American Legion Magazine will 
pay one dollar for each joke accepted 
for Bursts and Duds. Address Bursts 
and Duds, The American Legion Maga- 
zine, 15 West 48th Street, New York 
City. Don’t send postage, as no jokes 
will be returned. 
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Why be plagued with winter driving wor- 

ries ... freeze-up ... boil-away ... foaming 

... replacing ... rust... corrosion? “Pres- 

tone” anti-freeze ends these headaches! 
“Prestone” brand anti-freeze has. pro- 

tected more cars than 

any brand of anti-freeze 

ever made. It’s used by 

the U.S. Defense Forces. 

Made to an exclusive for- 

mula. One shot lasts all 

winter. GUARANTEED IN 

WRITING. 


The words “Prestone” and “Eveready” 
are registered trade-marks of National 
Carbon Company, Inc. 


“PRESTONE’ Anti-Freeze 
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T WAS a fine rainy day at Inverness, 
Scotland, and I was attached to and 
serving aboard the U.S.S. San Fran- 
cisco, the United States then being 
in a state of war. We was being comrades 
of the mist, to those da— I mean our 
dear blood cousins the Limeys. The big 
idea was to show them lou— that is, win 
the war for them just through planting 
our new mines, see. Yaws really, but you 
bally well can’t, you know. To which 
we had said “the heck you say” and so 
we was showing them dumb swabs a thing 
or two. : 

Bill Considine, Chief signalman of the 
Frisco, was pinning my ears back. Seems 
like I had made another great mistake or 
something. What I mean is a kind of a 
gadget from them Blue Ridge mountains 
of Virginia, had got the signal gang in 
Dutch. And since I was Bill’s assistant I 
had to stand the blame, which is what any 
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assistant worth having the name is for. 

This sailor didn’t have any clothes ex- 
cept what he had on, and he hadn’t been 
torpedoed yet either. You wouldn’t mind 
if someone had stolen them on him, but 
instead he had sold all of them except the 
blues he had on. Just before he left the 
States, him getting sent out as a replace- 
ment just eleven days after he landed in 
the navy, on account of he answered to 
the wrong name or something. Then he 
had bought all of the candy in the canteen 
and filled his sea bag with it. Naturally, 
as long as his bag was full nobody thought 
to wonder what it was full of. Seems like 
he had never seen any candy in them 
mountains he came from, and his sweet 
tooth just went nuts on him. 

“A guy told me you never lived long 
enough in this war to wear out all them 
clothes anyways,” he crabs to me now, 
as I try to figure where I ought to sock 


him first. “Anyway, they gimme these 
clothes didn’t they. Them navy posters 
said you got sixty bucks worth free. I 
got a right to sell my belongings if I want 
to ain’t I. Where does that Officer with 
the mustache get off telling me I got to 
eat bread and water in that brig they got 
downstairs when all I did was sell what 
I owned my ownself.” 

“Don’t say downstairs, you rubber 
boot, say below decks,” I growls. ““And 
that egg with the mustache is the division 


bs ROBERT 
H. H. 


NICHOLS 
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The mine jammed on the track... 


Bedlam broke loose . . . If that 
candy mint busts our ship will be 
blown higher than the big dipper 


commander, and you better call him 
Commodore Belknap if you don’t want 
to spend the rest of your life in the brig. 
He didn’t shoot you for selling your 
clothes. Sure you 
can sell them. Only 
when they pull bag 
inspection you'd 
better show up with 
two suits blues, three 
suits whites, two 
pair socks, two pair 
shoes, pea coat, 
watch cap, white 
hats, leggings, three 
suits underwear, flat 
hat, shoe shine gear, 
tooth brush, towels 
and soap. Come 
along while I get 
yuh re-outfitted.” 
A few minutes 
later he owes the 
navy his next four 


paydays, and he is outfitted 
like the sailor he looks every- 
thing else but like. 

“Darnedest fool place ever 
did see, this navy,” he grum- 
bles. “I didn’t want to come 
to no Yankee Mine Divi- 
sion nohow. I don’t want to 
have nothin’ to do with 
Yanks noways at all. My 
paw says you can’t trust 
them, an’ this proves it, I’m 
telling you.” 

He was still bellyaching 
when I got the gloves on 
him and Bill Considine be- 
gan showing him his left 
hand from his right hand 
and knocking him stern 
sheets over tea kettle when 
he didn’t keep.awake. Be- 
cause it was really this fight 
business that had got us in 
wrong, me scouting the lat- 
est draft of rookiés come 
aboard to see could I pick up 
a heavy-weight prospect. 

This hill-billy comes 
aboard, a bim from the black 
gang lingering near sneers, 

- “Johnnie Reb, who won 
the war?” While they are trying to find 
all the parts of this coal passer so they 
could put him together again, I find the 
guy’s name is Jackson, and dash breath- 
less to Bill on the bridge, who goes breath- 
less to the flag yeoman, who goes breath- 
less to the commodore’s aide in charge 
of signals, and this strong back and weak 
mind is a signalman just like that. All we 
could see was he must weigh anyways 
one hundred and eighty ringside. 

The signalmen on a Division Com- 
mander’s staff are like that. Mostly they 
are good ring prospects, and a lot of them 
don’t know a semaphore from a skirt’s 
come-on wave. Of course a lot of us om the 
Frisco were regulars, and so knew enough 
signals to keep the commodore happy. 


The Battler went right out to do busi- 
ness, on account of we’d told him the 
Limey’s father had been a Union general 
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But our biggest concern was to get enough 
green material to round our stable so we 
could lick all of the Limeys in the Grand 
Fleet. 

Outside of the Yankee Mine Laying 
Squadron of ten cruisers, and a battle- 
ship division under Hugh Rodman, there 
were no other units of the American Navy 
near enough the Grand Fleet to keep 
them down where they belonged. And as 
anyone will tell you, the sailors on mine 
layers, destroyers, etc. are pretty tough 
eggs as a rule. So we were doing pretty 
well at proving to the Limeys that the 
only kind of fighters they have are hor- 
izontal champs. 

I had thought our new prospect, whom 
we called Battling Stonewall Jackson 
right off, looked kind of crummy, but I 
didn’t expect him to hang his chin on a 
bag inspection so soon. Anyway, it was 
lucky we were going out to war in a 
couple of days, because that made his 
bread and water sentence a suspended 
one, and maybe if he could lick a Limey or 
two, he would get back into good graces. 

“This smoker they is running tomorrow 


“night,” Bill confides to me after he lets 


Stonewall go to the showers, “has been 
arranged by these here local Scotchmen 
for to be our downfall see?” 

“T getcha!’’ I agrees. 

The Scotties had been too enthusiastic 
about those fights tomorrow night, and 
would we mind entering all of our stable 
as unknowns, while they had a bunch of 
unknowns show up, and wouldn’t it all 
be fun Sandy Boy, yaws really. Maybe a 
farthing or two would be bet for a bit of 
sport, blime me. You just got to watch 
the Limeys every minute. 

“Ringers from the Grand Fleet and 
maybe even London,” Bill says. “Pass 
the word (Continued on page 44) 
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| where each man will take his place at the 


life boat to which he has been assigned. 
The first man to rush these stairs again 
will be shot. That is all. Proceed to your 
bunks.” 

The officer wheeled sharply and was 
gone. 

Slowly the men sought their places, 


| rearranged their belts, and once more 


Jay down in their blankets. 

Again quiet settled down over the 
hold. 

But, wide awake at his post, he had 
sensed something was wrong, near, that 
something was amiss, that disaster was 
lurking out there in the water. He 
guessed that the convoy had been 
attacked. 

His heart pounded. He began to won- 
der whether, in case the ship were hit, he 
would be able to reach the lifeboat to 
which he had been assigned, either before 
the transport sank or before the lifeboat 
pulled away. 

His instructions were, in case of danger, 
to calm the men, to direct them up the 
stairs in good order and to be the last 
man to leave the hold. He wondered how 
long the lifeboat would wait for him, if at 
all. He would be the last man to reach it. 
It was on the top deck, forward. He 
would have to reach it by round-about 
stairways. 

Then it happened again. 

Without warning, there came another 
thud—heavier than before—against the 
hull at the prow. There was another sharp 
lurch of the ship to its side. The hold was 
again plunged into darkness. 

A loud gong sounded. 

He knew the crisis had come. 

Undoubtedly this time, it flashed 
through his mind, the transport had been 
fatally hit by the submarine which the 
men had suspected of hovering about the 
convoy all afternoon, and was apparently 
sinking. 

He flashed his electric torch upon the 
bottom step of the stairway and called 
out, failing to make his voice sound the 
way he wanted it to: “Steady, boys! 
Take your time! Double file! And take it 
easy up those stairs!” 

The ship seemed to be listing badly, 
now, apparently settling itself for the 
final plunge to the bottom of the ocean. 

He pictured his lifeboat being un- 
fastened on deck. He wondered how long 
it would take him to reach it after the 
liold was clear. He would have to climb 
three flights of stairs and go the length of 
the ship twice before he reached it. 
Already the forward part of the trans- 
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port, where his boat was, was apparently 
dipping. 

The soldiers surged toward him. But 
this time there was no panic. Suddenly 
the men had caught the spirit of the 
Army. They understood, now, the tra- 
dition of the sea. They filed past him in 
perfect order, quietly, swiftly. They 
mounted the stairway two by two, 
pounded along the next deck to a higher 
stairway, reached the deck and hurried 
to their assigned lifeboats. 

He had stood at his post counting the 
seconds while the ship listed more and 
more. The battalion seemed to be end- 
less, as it filed past him up the precious 
steps to safety. At intervals he called out: 
“There is plenty of time!” 

But in his heart he knew that there 
was not plenty of time. Any moment 
could be the last. If the ship rolled, a 
man in the hold was trapped. He would 
not have a chance. 

Already the lifeboats up above on the 
top deck were probably being hurriedly 
loaded and were pulling away. As a 
matter of fact, he thought, they would 
be foolish to wait for him. He was the 
only man of his boat who had drawn 
guard duty that day. No lifeboat would 
wait for a man on guard duty in the 
lowest hold. Better for the rest to pull 
away before the suction of the sinking 


(Continued from page 13) 
The Clipper was already loaded with 1800 
pounds of surgical dressings but it was the 
carton of thorium dioxide, destined for 
military hospitals at Tours and Nantes, 
which made its cargo one of the most 
precious ever flown across the Atlantic. 

A month later another Clipper carried 
anti-tetanus and anti-diphtheria sera to 
Lisbon, whence an American consular 
agent rushed the packages to the interna- 
tional bridge at Irun and handed them 
across the boundary to an American who 
hurried them by car to Bordeaux. Some- 
times, though, Red Cross speed was 
useless—for example, one medical con- 
signment moved from New York to Paris 
in some forty-eight hours only to be held 
in warehouses by French red tape for nine 
days. And sometimes even the planes 
were not fast enough. The most horrible 
scene described to me by a Red Cross eye- 
witness was in Biarritz down on the 
French coast near Spain. There in an 
improvised military hospital was a great 
room filled with wounded; partitioned off 
by screens were six operating tables on 
each of which a French soldier was going 
through it all without anaesthesia— 
chloroform, gas, ether or local. Such 
scenes would have been more numerous 
but for the American Red Cross. 

Children born on refugee trains were 
dusted with talcum powder bought with 
American money and provided with lay- 
ettes made by American volunteers. The 
Red Cross supplied emergency dispens- 
aries with iodine, foot tubs, bandages; 
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ship drew them in. Or they would think 
he was in some other boat, maybe. They 
would call the roll, and would not wait 
for any man who was so late. They 
would not understand that he had to 
travel the length of the ship twice, be- 
sides climbing three sets of stairs. 

The last of the battalion was at the 
foot of the stairway. He made sure the 
hold was empty and fled after them. 
Freed from restraint, panic entered his 
own soul. The transport was leaning 
badly. His knees became weak as he 
tried to make speed up the stiff steps. He 
reached the top of the first stairway and 
did not see a man. He turned and ran to 
the next flight of steps. He was alone. 
His feet were like lead and his knees like 
paper. The life preserver around his body 
weighted him down. 

The shuffling and scurrying on the deck 
above him was suddenly silenced. He 
remembered how ships went down— 
with the men standing at “attention” — 
when it was too late for them to escape. 
He staggered up the last stairway and 
burst out on deck. 

The troops were lined up at the ship’s 
rail as far as he could see. They were 
standing “at ease.” Not a lifeboat had 
been unslung. 

Amazed, he raced the length of the 
deck and fell in at his own assigned boat. 
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canteens with soup and milk. Red Cross 
representatives bought from every whole- 
sale druggist in Paris. They bought shoes 
for refugees and even felt slippers for bat- 
tered feet that couldn’t wear shoes. They 
bought oranges and condensed milk for 
babies. They bought 2000 small stoves 
for refugee mothers who were trying to 
cook over bonfires. They financed a lost 
and found bureau whose work will be re- 
membered by many a parent long after 
wounds are forgotten. They purchased 
tin plates, forks, knives and spoons to 
facilitate feeding the refugee columns; 
on one occasion they bought out a 5 & 10’s 
entire stock of soup plates. 

Sleepless driving day and night caused 
automobile accidents among the refugees 
and extra calls on the first-aid stations. 
One Red Cross man counted fifty-seven 
serious accidents in one day between Paris 
and Bordeaux. Rain further south 
doubled the difficulties of finding quarters 
for the fleeing millions; the ARC sent men 
to assist small town mayors in planning 
emergency housing. At Bayonne one day 
in June some 5000 refugees were packed 
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No one there paid any attention to him. 

All the men were staring out over the 
sea into the blackness. He could see 
nothing. 

Suddenly, then, lights flashed from 
somewhere out there in the Atlantic. 
The cruiser was signaling the troopship. 

Then, on board the transport, a bugle 
blew. A command rang out and ran 
around the rail of the top deck, echoing 
from boat squad to boat squad. It 
reached his squad: “Squad! At-ten- 
SHUN! ! !  Dis-MISSED!” 

He wheeled right, saluted and broke 
ranks. 

Then he grabbed the nearest sailor he 
could stop. The tar was not one of the 
“whopper’’-telling deckhands with which 
the ship was infested but was a “gob” 
assigned to transport duty. 

“What is it? What happened? I just 
got on deck?” 

The soldier shot the questions in rapid 
succession. 

The sailor said: “Oh, nothin’ much. 
Didn’t you see the ‘All clear!’ flash from 
the cruiser?” 

The gob hitched his belt, gazed scorn- 
fully at the soldiers swarming about him, 
and turned to go. 

Then before he left, loud enough for 
those nearest him to hear, he said: 

“Thank God we’ve got a Navy!” 


into two narrow streets trying to get per- 
mits from two eight by ten offices when a 
fierce electric, rain and hail storm sud- 
denly struck. It was a few minutes after 
Pétain had taken the microphone and 
announced he was asking for the enemy’s 
terms. The crowd, already bewildered, 
was stampeded by the storm. Seven were 
killed and more than a hundred injured. 
The Red Cross, helped by American am- 
bulance drivers, immediately set up a 
first-aid center in the public market. 
Hundreds of fleeing Americans were 
shepherded by ARC men. At Bordeaux, 
where French refugees by the thousands 
were sleeping in cars and parks, the Red 
Cross persuaded a French officer to com- 
mandeer army cots, and turned the Red 
Cross offices into a dormitory. Office work 
was carried on from nine to seven, then 
volunteers set up the cots for the night 
and took them down again the following 
morning. This went on for two weeks. 
As more Americans flooded Bordeaux the 
Red Cross bought extra cots and rented 
two billiard parlors; as many as 150 
Americans slept with the Red Cross each 
night. Scores were provided with funds 
—loans or gifts. At the Spanish border 
sickening delays were encountered; 
American citizens had to wait days to 
get visas; the Spanish were not only 
inefficient but greedy; often a visa could 
be had only by contributing substantially 
to a Spanish charity, and graft was ram- 
pant. Men, women and children were fre- 
quently compelled to stand ten or twelve 
hours on the (Continued on page 38) 
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(Continued from page 37) 
international bridge—sometimes in the 
rain. The Red Cross, in collaboration with 
American consular officials, worked out 
a convoy system; 100 to 150 Americans 
were moved across the border on a group 
visa, loaded in cars and buses, driven 
to quarters at Bilbao, taken thence by 
special trains to Lisbon. 

As a by-product of the war, over- 
crowded ships were bringing into our 
ports throngs of refugees, Americans 
mostly, many of them ill, many broke. 
From local funds, Red Cross chapters in 
New York and other Atlantic ports or- 
ganized ship-meeting units equipped with 
everything from pins to ambulances. As 
each liner docked, Red Cross nurses went 
aboard and reported to the ship’s surgeon. 
On one ship, they found sixty cases of 
dysentery, mostly among children. Extra 
nurses were rushed to the waterfront, and 
the ship became a floating hospital. 

Funds were provided the destitute for 
rail fare and temporary lodging; while 
passengers were getting through customs 


(Continued from page 17) 
the next day. That was the first miss. 

On only two other occasions during the 
less than eleven months covered by this 
report did he either miss or find it neces- 
sary to postpone or cancel engagements— 
at Cleveland in February and at Miami 
in May. 

Being a reserve officer, his travel in 
several Departments was made less bur- 
densome and the range of his activity in- 
creased by the use of National Guard 
planes. Although having been an aviation 
enthusiast and consistent air passenger 
since 1918, it was during the past year 
that Commander Kelly evinced more than 
an academic interest in the technical 
aspects of flying. Several times in some 
of the chartered and private plane hops— 
and he flew in nearly all types from little 
Cubs to twin-motored Lockheeds—he 
took the controls after we were aloft and 
followed the designated course with a 
level horizon. 

Included in the many radio broadcasts 
was a television appearance at the New 
York studios of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company. This marked the first tele- 
vising of a National Commander. 

In an organization as cosmopolitan 
and democratic as The American Legion, 
the National Commander’s dignity is not 
always the subject of careful preserva- 
tion. He may find himself handcuffed to 


Red Cross volunteers circulated around 
the pier, finding timid souls who needed 
help but wouldn’t ask for it. The New 
York chapter has met seventy-five ships 
and given personal care to more than 
1500 Americans. 

Local Red Cross chapters, working 
through Washington and Geneva, have 
handled 41,000 inquiries as to the fate and 
whereabouts of persons in war areas— 
mainly relatives of first and second gen- 
eration Americans. In one day goo sailors 
on three Dutch ships asked for reports on 
their families in the Netherlands. After 
the Germans seized Denmark the United 
States sent a Coast Guard cutter to 
Greenland. A Red Cross man went along 
to see if any relief were needed. He found 
that what the Greenlanders most needed 
was to communicate with relatives in 
Denmark. Greenland was completely cut 
off. So the ARC man used the cutter’s 
radio, sent names and addresses to Wash- 
ington, whence they were sent by Clipper 
to Lisbon and on through Geneva to 
Denmark. 

Today there aren’t many uninvaded 
countries left. Every Red Cross resource 
is being turned to prepare Britain for 
whatever strikes. Supplies are leaving 
American ports at the rate of nearly 
forty-five tons a day. The Red Cross has 
launched a project to furnish plasma 
(whole blood from which the red cells 
have been separated) for British woun- 
ded, either using American blood donors 
or sending American equipment and tech- 


nicians to create blood banks from Brit- 
isk veins. One cable in August asked for 
$200,000 worth of supplies, including 
10,000 tablets of plasmochin for treat. 
ment of malaria, probably among East 
Indian troops. The entire $11,000,009 
plus nearly $3,000,0co worth of chapter 
supplies, is ready to be thrown into the 
breach. If these funds should be exhausted 
before the end is in sight the ARC can 
finance additional purchases while an- 
other campaign is launched. The ARC 
always retains financial mobility—in ad- 
dition to an endowment fund of $14,000,- 
ooo of which only the income can be 
spent, it has $14,000,000 in general funds 
of which $4,000,000 must be reserved for 
use in the event the United States goes 
to war. 

No American Red Cross money has 
gone into German-occupied territories, 
and expenditures in unoccupied France 
tapered off to virtually nothing when 
France collapsed. The question of what 
to do about France if famine develops 
this winter is going to be a headache, 
There will be the strong humanitarian 
appeals; on the other hand, the convic- 
tion of many observers that, first, France 
can make out if Germany does not strip 
her of food, and second, therefore any food 
sent to France is merely indirect help to 
the German war machine—and not so 
indirect at that. Already, hundreds of 
Red Cross contributors have insisted, by 
telephone, telegram and letter, “Not 
another penny to France.” 


HE GETS TO KNOW ’EM ALL, 


a bullpen in the Arizona cattle country, 
he has been known in an emergency to 
sleep in an upper berth, and did not ex- 
hibit undue surprise when picked up by 
federal agents who, tipped off in advance, 
discovered planted evidence in his pocket 
as he returned to Calexico from Mexicali, 
across the Mexican border. 

No National Commander has any busi- 
ness visiting the Department of Hawaii 
whose knee joints are too rheumatic for 
an adequate imitation of the hula, or who 
is afraid to be tipped over from an out- 
rigger canoe when surf-riding at Waikiki. 
Who wants to be a ‘“‘malihini” all his life, 
in Honolulu, anyway? 

National Commanders are naturally 
news—wherever they go and no matter 
what may be their condition of person or 
attire at any stated moment. Legionnaire 
Kent Hunter, of the New York Journal- 
American, convinced Commander Kelly 
that a picture strip in that newspaper por- 
traying the daily rush and turmoil of a 
typical day in the life of a Commander 
would be a worthwhile human interest 
contribution to the history of his year 
in office. 

The result—the National Commander 
garbed in a towel undergoing a rejuve- 
nating massage, the National Commander 


glancing over part of the daily grist of 
mail while shaving, the National Com- 
mander in conference. 

National Commanders have no private 
life. If you asked one for his favorite song, 
the first choice would probably be, 
“Only a Bird in a Gilded Cage.” 

All of a National Commander’s time in 
the field is not necessarily devoted to 
purely Legion functions and speeches. 
Listing a few of Commander Kelly's 
extra-curricular activities during the 
year, there were appearances before the 
national conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor, National Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Executives 
and Underwriters, the Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America, the National Educa- 
tion Association, the National Institute 
of Municipal Law Officers, as well as the 
National Press Club at Washington, 
D.C., the Chicago Executives Club, and 
many luncheon clubs, bar associations 
and the reviewing of troops of the regular 
establishment, and of junior and senior 
R.O.T.C. units. 

He was afforded the opportunity of 
inspecting thoroughly the defenses of 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico and the Canal Zone. 

It took the occasion of the presentation 
of the Commander to the largest indoor 
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audience of the year which he addressed 
in Kansas City, Missouri, on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday with some 14,000 present 
to produce the most flattering introduc- 
tion when over a hook-up of 168 stations 
he was described as “a loving father and 
mother.” Fortunately, Mrs. Kelly was 


not present at the time. 


The cloak of anonymity falls upon the 
toastmaster who earnestly announced in 
behalf of conserving the time for the 
Commander’s address, ‘we 
won’t be bored with any long speeches 
before the National Commander’s ad- 


National 


dress.” 
From Smithville, Texas, 
er Kelly participated in 


houses. 


There are certain key transportation 
routes which become most traveled for 
a National Commander and where the 


scenery possesses a commuter familiarity. 
These frequently traveled routes were: 
Chicago—Indianapolis, 15 times, New 
York—Washington, 13 times, Chicago 
—Milwaukee, 11 times, Minneapolis— 
Milwaukee, 8 times, Detroit—Chicago, 
8 times, Louisville—Indianapolis, 6 times, 
Cincinnati—Indianapolis, 6 times and 
Chicago—Omaha, 6 times. 

Up to August the first, Commander 
Kelly had visited officially 46 of the con- 
tinental United States Departments, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico and the Canal Zone 
of the outlving Departments. His schedule 


(Continued from page 7) 
cruising ships make a week-end liberty 
at either home or foreign ports. During 
the second week there is more intensive 
training. There are more tactical exer- 
cises, long-range battle problems, night 
battle exercises, ship handling, and drills. 

After it is all over the ship’s command- 
ing officer makes an elaborate report of 
the Reserve Division’s performance on 
all counts. That mark, averaged with the 
inspection mark, makes up the competi- 
tive rating of the Division. 

This has been going on since the First 
World War. 

Herein lies one of the most interesting 
things about the Naval Reserve. During 
the First World War thousands of volun- 
teers—men from the merchant marine, 
men of limited experience on the water, 
and boatmen who had lived around the 
water all their lives—stepped into the 
breach. By thousands they came, land- 
lubbers like myself from the inland 
States, and from city slickers to raw- 
boned cow pokes whose boating experi- 
ence was had on the Ohio, Mississippi 
and other rivers and lakes of the country. 
Many times their boats had been nothing 
larger than canoes. These men came and 
enlisted for the duration, green as grass 
about the Navy, its ways and needs. 

hey went in there with patriotic zeal 
pitching every minute. 
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to Hays, 
Kansas, to Sturgis, Michigan, Command- 
ceremonies 
dedicating new American Legion club- 


commitments prior to the Boston Con- 
vention included visiting the remaining 
three domestic Departments for a one 
hundred percent record. 

“We don’t see how he survives such a 
schedule,” is a statement frequently 
made by those who look over his itinerary. 
There is no question but that it is a 
tremendous drain upon the nervous 
energy and physical strength of the most 
robust individual. For a three weeks’ 
period during the winter, Commander 
Kelly suffered from an acute attack of 
laryngitis and had difficulty in speaking 
above a whisper. It was necessary to 
notify future engagements and request 
that public address systems be furnished. 
The amount of throat remedies, both pro- 
fessional and amateur, prescribed for him 
would fill a large medicine cabinet. 

Twice during his year, Commander 
Kelly was sufficiently on the verge of 
serious illness that he was advised to 
cancel current engagements but he 
refused and missed no meetings of his 
own volition. 

He is frequently queried about the num- 
ber of days he finds it necessary to spend 
in National Headquarters. It is the ambi- 
tion of each National Commander to de- 
vote more time to the administrative de- 
tails of the organization, but so great is the 
pressure from the field for his appearance, 
and so comparatively few the days to 
meet this demand that free time for the 
Indianapolis office is seldom available. 

The record shows that from September 
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This raw personnel, with many who 
had belonged to the Naval Militia as a 
nucleus, took their place beside the men 
of the Regular Navy in battleships, de- 
stroyers, submarines, mine sweepers, sub- 
marine chasers and the merchant fleet. 
They did the stupendous job of ferrying 
two million men across the water (and 
brought ’em back) and thousands of tons 
of equipment and supplies, to a blazing 
Europe—and in the bargain protected 
their transports so well that not a man 
was lost on the water from enemy action. 

After the war, back home they went; 
but in a short while small groups of 
officers and men gathered in their com- 
munities and a very limited peace-time 
basis for the operation of the Naval Re- 
serve in skeleton form was set up. Then 
came the gloom. In material and morale 
the Navy was at low ebb, Our Govern- 
ment was making its one heroic effort 
toward a permanent peace. The Wash- 
ington Naval Armaments Limitations 
Treaty was signed. And behold! Thou- 
sands of tons of our newest ships were 
scrapped or sunk, other thousands were 
put out of commission. 

At long last, in 1925, a Naval Reserve 
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29th to August rst, Commander Kelly 
spent thirty-five days at his desk in 
National Headquarters. 

When does the National Commander 
get home? If luckily he resides in the 
Middle West on one of the main-traveled 
routes, a day or a few hours every two or 
three months—otherwise possibly once 
or twice during the year of his administra- 
tion. 

The many crises of a war-wracked 
world were reflected by a heavy increase 
in the National Commander’s mail during 
the year. Daily shipments of this mail are 
forwarded to him in the field. National 
Headquarters has a detailed listing of his 
whereabouts in order that he may be con- 
tacted at any time. 

The National Commander signs his 
mail personally. He has no stand-ins for 
handling the official affairs of his office. 
There is practically a daily mail and tele- 
graphic exchange between the National 
Commander in the field and the National 
Adjutant at headquarters. 

The National Commander is not a man 
without a country, but he is a man with- 
out a home for twelve months. He is 
emphatically a man with a country, and 
the National Commander who ended his 
term of office in Boston last month, Ray- 
mond J. Kelly, served his country to the 
utter limit of his ability, taking as his 
platform, the “selling of America to 
Americans.” There was no necessity for 
him to sell America to The American 
Legion. 


Act was passed by Congress and then 
for the first time an effective organized 
Naval Reserve was established for peace 
time. Each year the Navy Department 
specifies the number to be carried on the 
pay rolls, which is only about 70 percent 
of those enrolled in the drilling and train- 
ing units. The balance work with the 
same enthusiasm, awaiting their turn to 
be transferred to the organized roll. Just 
talk to some of the officers and men of 
these Divisions. Listen to their stories 
about how they’ve struggled and the 
things they have had to work with and 
you’ll realize how much they’ve had to 
do without. In spite of that they are 
turning out competent navy men. Their 
facilitiesare often so limited it is shameful. 

There are 11,000 men in these organ- 
ized Divisions in the country, and far 
from realizing their importance as a part 
of the Navy, the Congress has for the 
most part since the war put the cart 
before the horse in that little attempt, if 
any, was made to see what was really 
needed by the Naval Reserve and to 
provide for it. The requests of the Navy 
Department for funds to meet the Re 
serve needs met with general indifference 
and as little was appropriated as could 
be gotten away with—about $4,000 a 
year, for 11,00c active and more thou- 
sands in inactive status. Of that amount 
there was little (Continued on page 40) 
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(Continued from page 30) 
provision for armory facilities, where 
the weekly drills and training was carried 
on. 
But you should see the way these lads 
perform at sea on their week-end cruises 
in the small seventy-five-foot patrol 
boats, and eagle boats! They maintain a 
regulation navy ship when at sea and 
theirs is a proud vessel, all drills and 
maneuvers being smartly executed and 
the navigation by the officers very ex- 
acting. Yes, I say it is a proud ship—as 
proud as they can possibly make the old 
boats they have to use. 

Heading toward New London from 
Montauk to take on fuel, we gingerly 
picked our way through a thick fog at 
reduced speed. The ears of all on the 
bridge and those of the lookout were 
sensitively tuned to the blasts of fog- 
horns of other vessels, that slid by close, 
but unseen. And ever watchful, too, for 
those that ghosted by—wrapped in the 
gray mantle of fog looming up danger- 
ously only to melt away into the curtain 
of mist a few moments later. As we ap- 
proached the entrance to New London 
the hot sun overhead burned away the 
fog and we found ourselves in the midst 
of columns of submarines with destroy- 
ers. 

As we passed each of them the crews 
lined their rails and snapped smartly to 
attention to render passing honors. 

“Attention Starboard,” from the of- 
ficer of the deck. A whistle and the men 
came to salute. Then two whistles, the 
signal to “Carry on,”’ as the flags of the 
ships passed by. 

The dress-white uniforms of the men on 
the destroyer shone brightly in the sun- 
light, and the captain at salute sil- 
houetted against the sky, high on the 
bridge of his sleek, spotless destroyer, 
made the heart beat faster. This was the 
Navy! The submarines too were freshly 
painted in their gun-metal black. They 
were outward bound for inspection by 
the President of the United States, whose 
ship we saw entering the harbor as we 
left New London several hours later. 

“Armory facilities have been our hard- 
est problem,” said the captain, as we 
“steamed” along southeast of Block 
Island. Then he related his experiences, 
and those of others, too, who obtained 
facilities only by tireless personal effort 


inspired by their belief in the Naval Re- 4 


serve as a powerful unit, and an indis- 
pensable part of the Navy. 

“You see” he began, “we’re up 
against a tough problem. The law does 
not provide funds to build armories and 
the Navy can do nothing for us in that 
line; buildings must come from the state 


or the city in which the Division is « 


located, so that during the past ten 
years it’s been just nip and tuck. Armor- 
ies could not seem to be obtained with- 
out a great deal of persistence on the 


part of reserve commanders and head- 
quarters. For instance, one Division 
Commander’s fine armory was obtained 
after years of using makeshift facilities. 
Only through constant effort and many 
trips to the state capital were his labors 
finally rewarded and his armory built 
through dual membership of the Reserve 
Division with the New York Naval 
Militia, whose activities parallel those 
of the Reserve. 

“Now take my case: I fell heir to an 
old World War wooden merchant vessel 
which had been completed except for 
engines and machinery. We had plenty 
of space for drill and instruction, with 
good quarters for officers and crew, but 
she leaked badly. The drying out and 
shrinking of the green wood built into 
her, and twenty years of service opened 
her seams so that highpower pumps were 
required to keep her afloat. Year after 
year I made repeated requests for dock- 
ing and repairs. Each year hull-inspection 
boards had reported the condition of the 
ship. 

“Their recommendations were for- 
warded, but favorable action was not 
forthcoming, always being refused on two 
counts: ‘condition of the ship does not 
warrant such expenditure’ and secondly, 
the Department was aware that the city 
was charged by state law with mainte- 
nance of armories and it was their duty 
to take care of it. But the city refused to 
take care of anything that belonged to 
the Federal Government, and this ship 
did. 

“Ten years went by in fruitless effort. 
Ten years of struggle to get a proper 
armory. Such trials have been the ex- 





“Can you keep a secret?” 


perience of many other units throughout 
the country!” 

It seems a shame, too, for here are men 
of a singleness of purpose, men from all 
sections of society, men who after a short 
contact with the service are excellent 
seamen. Here you find only real patriots 
with an Americanism ready and eager to 
hew to the line of our American ideals 
and the tradition of the service. 

The captain was talking again: 

“There was a final appeal, a last 
urgent request for repairs . . . (a bare 
minimum to keep her afloat.) Finally the 
old ship could last no longer. Her seams 
opened beyond the capacity of her pumps 
and one morning she sank at her moor- 
ings. Now the Navy had to step in, have 
the vessel raised, loaded with ballast, 
towed out to sea and sunk, all at a con- 
siderable expense.” 

“Following that,” he went on, “the 
real headache began—to get the city to 
provide quarters for the Division. The 
officer in charge of the Naval Reserve in 
this District, who is also a member of the 
city’s Armory Board, in his capacity as 
commander of the Naval Militia, fought 
consistently and used some pretty strong 
language in an effort to obtain armory 
quarters for us. This officer appeared a 
number of times before meetings of the 
Board of Estimate, which controls the 
expenditures of the city, and demanded 
action. In carrying out my small part in 
the defense scheme, I seemed to get 
nowhere when I appealed for the con- 
struction of an armory, even a very 
modest one. 

“T could not even get to talk to the 
Mayor of New York City, in official capac- 
ity, but at last by the magic contact ofa 
mutual friend, much persistence and 
many talks, the Mayor finally agreed for 
the city to put up some money—the 
W. P. A. to put up the balance and do 
the work of building a very modest unit. 
I made many sketches and spent count- 
less hours with the city architects. At 
last we are to have a modest armory 
where we can properly train our unit to 
be the effective arm of the Navy it should 
be.” 

This is only part of the picture of the 
dogged efforts put forth by these officers 
of the Reserve. These men of constancy 
and never wavering faith in the destiny 
of our country see and work only for its 
safety. A few units are equipped with 
very fine armories, whereas the great 
majority are making shift in rented 
places, sharing quarters with National 
Guard units or whatever other facilities 
it is possible to obtain. They see its 
needs, and its vast possibilities as an 
integral part of the Regular Navy rather 
than being a stepchild. This Reserve 
organization may have this year as much 
as $7,000,000 to spend against an approxi- 
mate billion for the Navy. It is an organi- 
zation that works on a niggardly allow- 
ance and produces trained men at small 
cost per man, who are ready to turn to it 
any emergency when vessels are provided. 
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41 
men wearing the uniform of the United 
States Navy to go to sea in outworn 
ships. 












Thousands of them own boats;-they are 
natural boatmen and they know our 
coastal waters like a book. It is the most 


Homeward bound at full speed, the 
ship sliced her way against a smart 
breeze through the damp gray morning. 


sughout 


are men 

‘rom all {§ Suddenly, “MAN OVERBOARD!” rang fertile “soil” for the location of many Why have we allowed this? Largely 
ashort [§ through the ship, the call that always Naval Reserve units. Instead of 149 stupidity and, too, we’ve grown soft. 
xcellent brings everyone to their toes. Conversa- units throughout the country there That’s what’s the matter with us! We’re 


standing idly by and seeing the terridos 
boring away in the structure of our 
national union, using all their cleverness 


should be three times that many. Con- 
sider Long Island, for instance. There are 
only six Divisions on it—four in Brook- 


tion ceased abruptly. The officer of the 


patriots 
deck sprang to his annunciators and 


ager to 


1 ideals 


a last 
(a bare 
ally the 
- seams 
pumps 
- moor- 


stopped the engines. 
“Rudder, full right!” he commanded, 
and the ship was maneuvered to make a 


le for the man and boat. All hands 


hopped to their stations in a trice; the 
falls were manned, the boat swung over 
and the coxswain and his crew took their 

in the boat. “Lower away!” came 
the order. The blocks rattled and down 


lyn, and two at Whitestone. Over the 
rest of its four hundred miles of coastline 


there’s not another one, while Long 


Island harbors thousands of boat owners 
and other thousands who sail with them 


regularly as crews. The same is true up 


and down our coast—hardy, clear-eyed 
men, fit as a fiddle, who, were they but 
asked and shown that facilities would be 















to discourage preparedness, exciting class 
hatreds, suspicion, envy and selfishness, 
working on our teachers, our children, 
promoting treason in our classrooms and 
subverting the leaders of labor through 
their propaganda. We have and are even 
now witnessing our legislators, so many 
of them, failing to see clearly. Pulling this 
way and that, and even in a time when 


n, have went the boat. As she touched the water, 
ballast, the after falls were let go, then the for- provided, would jump at the chance to the majority of the citizens of our 
a con- ward, while the vessel was still moving. give this nation in two years the greatest country realize the needs, guided by 
The coxswain sheered the boat from the reservoir of trained naval men ever seen political vision rather than patriotism 
1, “the —% ship. in history. and the will of the people. 
city to “Out oars—give way together!” he Many millions of dollars have been We are spending money to arm the 
n. The —f shouted, and backs bent with a will in a spent for thousands of post-offices Navy! Let’s build ships, let’s build as 
erve in thythmic cadence over the choppy sea throughout the country in the last eight many hundreds of destroyers and fast 
of the toward the man, bobbing a short distance years as well as schools and other public small torpedo sub-chasers as we need, 
city as [J away on the starboard beam. They buildings, and practically nothing for the and let’s do it permanently. Let’s main- 
fought needed no urging. In short order the man Naval Reserve. For example, a modest tain them in good condition. We don’t 
strong was hauled aboard the boat. It was but a armory building with adequate quarters need a permanent force to man all these 
irmory § life ring thrown over for the drill, but the and full training facilities for the officers boats during peacetime. Let’s provide 
ared a & rescue could not have been more prompt- and men of a Division could be built the proper facilities for our Naval Re- 
of the ly and efficiently executed if it had been for as little as $50,000 each. Make this a serve, of which we can be so proud, and 
als the the real thing. standard design for every Division now let’s establish more Divisions so that this 
1anded What a Naval Reserve force we could lacking proper facilities. Build four ten thousand miles of coast will be 
part in have now in this time of anxiety, when hundred of them at a cost of about covered from East to West. And when, 
to get — this nation is embarked on the greatest twenty million dollars, which is peanuts in any future emergency M-Day comes, 
e con- § rearmament program of its history! to us. At the nearby dock, let their home the United States Naval Reserve will be 


. very 


The whole length and breadth of our 
sea coast (and in case of trouble we’ve 


afloat be a proper ship—small like the 
one I cruised in, but new, or at least main- 


instantly on the job and ready to go 
any time and any where in any 


to the § plenty of coast to defend) is full of men tained as new and prideful as the ships of ships of the Navy—our first line 
capac- —§ whose lives have been spent on the water. the Regular Navy. Let’s not allow the of defense! 
ct ofa 
e and 
-ed for 
y—the (Continued from page 23) nel. Therefore, great good can be 
nd do & we are convinced that in good times and accomplished at very small expense. 
t unit, | inbad, almost anyone can land the job for There are now approximately twenty 
count- § which he is really fitted, provided he Man Marketing Clinics. Some are 
ts. At f presents his assets properly to enough fostered by Chambers of Commerce, 
rmory [ logical prospects. some by colleges, some by Y.M.C.A.’s, 
init to How does the Man Marketing Clinic some by service clubs. Since there is 
should § difier from other efforts to help the un- never any charge to members, organi- 
employed? zations are glad to furnish meeting 
of the 1. The first basic difference lies in places free. Business leaders are glad to 
\fticers the fact that we don’t get jobs for any- lend their services. The Man Marketing 
stancy one. We help them #o learn how to get Clinics harness the best brains of a 
estiny jobs for themselves. Why is this impor- 2. The second difference lies in the community. 
for its tant? One man explained it this way: clinical method. A group of fifty men There is too great a tendency to think 
| with “You have helped me land a good job, and women will have reactions very of The Unemployed as a vast horde, 
great yes. But more important, you have similar to those of fifty employers. about whom we can do little. The Un- 
rented made me depression-proof. I know now From our experience, even a small employed are just a collection of indi- 
tional how to develop a campaign which will group has never failed to bring out con- viduals—just folks like the rest of us. 
vilities land another job if I should lose this structive suggestions. And often the Some of them have been unemployed too 
ee its one. On the other hand, I am much less consultant is helped as much as the long; it will be hard for them to get back 
as an likely to lose this one. By helping me to person he is helping, both because he again. Most of them can be helped back 
rather dig out my contribution to past jobs, can see basic principles better in an- again. If we help enough of them, in 
eserve you have made me see where I fit into other case, and because his own morale enough cities and towns over the country, 
much business. Because my attention is is helped when he can help another. we will make a dent in our unemploy- 
proxi- centered on collecting evidences of good 3. The Man Marketing Clinic has ment problem. And if we follow up our 
rgani- work for my experience record, I am developed certain methods and prin- Man Marketing Clinics with similar work 
allow- doing a better job now than I have ever ciples which are effective in landing in our schools, to help our boys and girls 
small done before. During this period of most jobs. to find their places in industry, we need 
to in changing jobs I have grown more than 4. The Man Marketing Clinic uses not develop a large group of unemploy- 
vided. during any other period of my life.” existing facilities and existing person- ables in our next generation. 
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(Continued from page 15) 

Terse orders are merely the indication 
of speed, maneuverability and simplicity 
of operation of the new streamlined Divi- 
sion. Each of its infantry regiments has 
trucks to move a battalion, the whole 
Division enough cargo trucks to haul 
an infantry regiment. The artillery is 
completely motorized. By shuttle move- 
ments, trucks hauling a battalion then 
returning to pick up another, the tri- 
angular Division can cover a hundred 
miles a day, or more, together with sup- 
plies, and find itself in shape for battle 
at the end of the haul. Or, in mass move- 
ments, the Army can be drawn upon for 
additional trucks (truck companies) to 
move the whole Division in one opera- 
tion. As some one has said, an army 
no longer travels on its belly, but chugs 
on its gas. 

A soft life, old timers may say, 
recalling their tired dogs after 
long, weary kilometers of plodding 
into action back in days when 
truck trains were not always 
available. This year’s maneuvers 
have disillusioned doughboys who 
thought motorization meant the 
life of Riley for infantrymen. For 
they learned that after all, plenty 
of trucks to ride in merely mean 
that you get pushed forward faster 
to the front. The final miles, even 
under theoretical fire, have to be 
made on foot. Supplies have to be 
wangled forward as of old, once the 
doughboy takes to his legs. 

And the soldier in training is sadly 
learning that there is a new element in war 
to take the joy out of motorization. That 
is overhead observation and attack ob- 
servation. Often, in current maneuvers, 
troops must march long miles in order 
to play war games realistically, and 
because to ride the roads in trucks would 
bring down the light bombers and the 
wrath of military umpires, who substi- 
tute in war games for hot lead in gauging 
the ebb and flow of battle. 

Some 50,000 instituted this year’s 
maneuvers. More than 500,000 men of 
all components, comprising the initial 
protective force, bring the year’s military 
operations to a temporary peak. The 
August maneuvers were so planned that 
even training mobilization designed for a 
year’s duration would not cause a total 
shift in plans. Maneuvers could be car- 
ried on, extended far beyond the origin- 
ally allotted 21 days if the Government 
so decreed. 

In those initial plays this year of 
streamlined Divisions, two army corps 
were improvised. Such a thing as an 
organized corps, with full staff, did not 
exist and still remains rather an inde- 
terminate and nebulous sort of thing. 
Organized corps passed out with World 


War I demobilization. Except on paper. 
So corps staffs and corps troops had to 
be patched up, from available officers 
of suitable training, worked in to double 
in brass. 

An army corps was devised in the 
region of Fort Benning, Georgia, in early 
spring. The First, Fifth and Sixth Divi- 
sions were brought in from their scat- 
tered garrisons, augmented by special 
troops, and after heroic improvising and 
patching up, the whole whipped down 
into a sort of corps of 41,000 men. An- 
other corps was gotten together in 
Eastern Texas by concentrating the 
Second Division, the First Cavalry 
Division and some more auxiliary troops. 

After progressive training and experi- 
mentation over a period of four months, 
the whole force assembled in May in the 


Sabine River region of Louisiana. The 
two corps faced each other as “enemies.” 
The total force engaged on both sides 
was 70,000, the first large assembly of 
regular troops for mass maneuvers in 
more than two decades. Quoting from 
the official critique that followed the 
Louisiana armistice: 


The advance was made with almost 
total disregard of reconnaissance and 
security. There were numerous cases of 
surprise and ambush because those 
principles were overlooked. This might 
have been fatal. Control by command- 
ers was difficult and in the later stages 
almost completely lost. No one column 
was within supporting distance of an- 
other, and there was little or no liaison. 
This resulted in instances of friendly 
troops firing into each other; in extreme 
traffic congestions where adjoining units 
were attempting to make use of the 
same road, and mixing of units 
as the columns converged. Even when 
columns were within supporting distance, 
the commanders knew so little of the 
situation on their flanks that they were 
unable to render intelligent support . . . 
A coérdinated attack was practically 
out of the question because of the wide 
intervals between columns and the lack 
of liaison. Several attacks that were made 
were blows in the air because contact had 
been lost and no prior reconnaissance 
was made. 


Notwithstanding the logical and jp. 
evitable muddling, the Divisions made 
a splendid showing of what can be 
expected by further training opportuni. 
ties. The performance might be likened 
to that of a group of star football players 
who have got together for the first time 
as a team. Practice alone brings coérdj- 
nation and eventual effectiveness as 4 
team. 

The great value of the Louisiana mass 
maneuvers was the mistakes made. It 
demonstrated how important it is for 
even our best troops to learn team play, 
That fumbling about with 70,000 men 
told army chiefs how far the armed 
forces of the United States have to go 
in intensive training before we can ap. 
proximate something of the efficiency 
that moves a million men across the map 
of Europe with perfect codrdination under 
conditions of battle. 

Into August maneuvers came the 
whole initial protective force. The War 
Department plan was for four large 

groupings in the areas of our 
four armies—armies, by the way, 
that so far exist largely on paper, 
so far as staffs, definite organiza- 
tion, corps and army troops are 
concerned. 

The First Army maneuvers 
were set for the region of Platts- 
burg, New York, for a minimum 
of 100,000 Regulars and Guards- 
men coming from New York, New 
England and down to Virginia. 

Second Army maneuvers in 
the region of Sparta, Wisconsin, 
Central States, minimum force 
planned for, 65,000, including our 

one mechanized brigade. 

Third Army, more maneuvers in the 
Sabine River area of Louisiana, 65,000 
men from Southern States. 

Fourth Army, two maneuvers be- 
cause of the wide areas of the West and 
Pacific Coast. One in the Puget Sound 
area, the other around Camp Ripley, 
Minnesota. Minimum force, 80,000. 

Up to this year such forces, added to 
coast artillery regiments that had earlier 
training and target practice in coast 
forts, would have sounded a staggering 
total in American ears. In fact, it would 
have been impossible to convince Con- 
gress that there was either necessity or 
desirability in a military show of such 
magnitude. 

But today, our largest concentration 
in a generation is dwarfed to a mere 
sideshow by the martial Frankensteins 
that loom above the European horizon 
to cast their shadows on the Westem 
Hemisphere. And since our crack troops 
of the Regular Army lack training in mass 
play, lack vital basic equipment, what is 
the state of training and equipment of 
that 60 percent of our initial protective 
force represented by the civilian com- 
ponents? 

There are eighteen complete infantry 
Divisions in the National Guard of the 
United States, four cavalry Divisions 
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and many non-divisional regiments and 


_ and in. battalions, including engineers, anti-air- 










ms made # craft, signal troops, cavalry, infantry, 
can be light, medium and heavy artillery. 
pportuni- While it is too early yet to appraise 
e likened their showing in August concentration, 
lI players training, recruiting and maneuver tests, 
first time fH the verdict isn’t at all difficult to ap- 
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proximate, pending release of the official 
critiques. It is about what you'd expect 
from a force assembled in small incre- 
ments from innumerable cities, towns 
and villages, and whose training con- 
sisted of weekly armory drills, plus an 
occasional week-end, plus fifteen days 
in the field annually. 

A year of intensive training, or more, 
folowing order into the service of the 
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can ap @ United States, will bring a different 
tticiency picture, of course. Assurances of this 
the map BF are found in the showing of the National 
on under HM Guard in 1917-18 when the Guard con- 





tributed an impressive number of “shock” 
Divisions to the American fighting front 
in France. But with the end of August, 
the National Guard had a long, hard 
rad to travel under Regular Army 
guidance before it could expect to be 
fit for active service. 

To begin with, the Guard Divisions 
turned out with the beefy old World 
War organization. Two infantry brigades, 
each with two regiments, a field artillery 
brigade of three regiments, an engineer 
regiment, medical regiment, quarter- 
master regiment, and various and sun- 
dry special troops. When, if at all, the 
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ginia. §& Guard Divisions are to be reorganized 
vers I @ has not been decided. Nor whether they 
consiN, @ will take on the triangle of the Regular 
1 force H Army or be built up into a new type of 
ing our B heavier Division. 
in the 
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Ripley, Legion may refuse to accept a legal call 
o. to duty, in time of peace, from consti- 
ded to | tuted authorities, any more than any 
earlier § /egionnaire refused to aid in maintaining 
coast  iternational law and order in the World 
ering War. Legion acceptance of such calls to 
would § duty, in time of riot, flood, fire or other 
. Con- & ‘disaster has proved many times that the 
ity or fj Legion membership understands this 
f such @ obligation of true citizenship. 
Combatting of recognized crime and 
ration § ‘Timinal tendencies is an accepted duty 
mere & ° the Legionnaire. The American Legion 
steins [§ bas backed, with all its power, the 
orizon @ ‘federal, state and local law-enforcement 
estem [B 4encies by winning for them full 
troops § *%thority, with full physical and moral 
:mass ff °Quipment to carry on their work. 
hat is Communist activities, teachings and 
ont of | %8anization of such groups as_ the 





German-American Bund, the Silver 
Shirts, the Ku Klux Klan, the Black 
Legion—seeking to invoke by terror an 
obedience to their dictates—are incen- 
tives to disorder and to lawlessness. The 
American Legion, backing the Dies Com- 
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“To Maintain Law and Order’ 


The first step in the streamlining of 
Guard regiments has been taken. Con- 
solidation and changes to meet the 
needs of new weapons had been put into 
effect by late spring, but the August 
result of all this was to bring many units 
into training that had no equipment at 
all. The majority of anti-tank platoons, 
adapted from the discarded howitzer 
company, had not yet so much as seen 
a sample of the new 37 mm. anti-tank 
gun with which they are supposed to be 
armed. Nor in the weapons companies 
(formerly machine-gun companies) were 
there any of the new so-caliber machine 
guns. As for the new 60 mm. and 81 mm. 
infantry mortars to supply each regi- 
ment, they were wholly non-existent. 

In one respect the whole initial pro- 
tective force starts out in its future train- 
ing career, with one very great advan- 
tage over all past American emergencies. 
That is in the matter of trained officers. 

Graduates of Leavenworth were few 
and far between even in the Regular 
Army back in 10917. Now there are 
thousands of Regulars who have taken 
the full professional courses of the Com- 
mand and General Staff School, as well 
as the branch schools in various parts of 
the country. Likewise, thousands of 
National Guard and reserve officers 
have taken special courses at the schools, 
and all officers have worked at the Army’s 
correspondence courses with varying 
degrees of diligence. That means the 
average Regular officer is highly trained 
in the complex and specialized demands 
of an exacting major profession, and that 
the officers of civilian components are 
ready for active training. 

Here again are some headaches, the 





mittee and other agencies legally dele- 
gated to expose subversive activities, is 
upholding the maintenance of law and 
order in a national way. 

To Maintain Law and Order does not 
mean abrogation of constitutional guar- 
antees of free speech, press, assembly or 
worship. 

To Maintain Law and Order requires 
complete American tolerance of the ex- 
pression of beliefs by individuals or 
groups of all minorities, so long as such 
expressions call for changes of existing 
American forms of government by the 
legally-provided methods of the Constitu- 
tion. Only when such individuals and 
groups propose to use violence or other 
illegal means to force their minority 
opinions upon others do such groups 
bring suppression upon themselves in the 
true and honest sense of an American 
pledge To Maintain Law and Order. 

When and if a majority of America’s 
citizens decide to change our form of 
government for the theories of Stalin, of 
Hitler, of Mussolini or of any other 
foreign leader, that advocated and ef- 
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need of a lot of vigorous reéducation. For 
in a large measure, the map-room warfare 
of the past generation has been in the 
fashion of World War I, with occasional 
reversions to the Civil War. Moreover, 
these paper wars have been fought with 
non-existent crack troops at war strength, 
in every manner of blank assumption. 

Now all this has been thrown out. This 
year’s maneuvers have been with troops 
as they are, weapons as they exist, and 
with an eye to the future. Even a blitz- 
krieg was staged in Louisiana, using the 
full weight of our few hundred tanks, a 
hundred bombers and our one mechan- 
ized brigade (now being expanded into 
two mechanized Divisions.) 

The great note of optimism in our 
present haggard and attenuated initial 
defense is that military chiefs are on their 
toes, Congress sees the need, the public 
wants real defense. At what size our 
Army will stabilize depends on future 
enactments of Congress and future de- 
velopments in a world of violence. But 
in our last national emergency, the 
United States produced an army large 
enough and strong enough to take the 
imperial German army. 

A survey of our potential might, a 
knowledge of the true fighting spirit of 
our young men, gives us the right to 
affirm that no matter what power or 
coalition of powers may decide to 
tackle the Western Hemisphere in some 
future time, that old American fighting 
spirit of World War I will flame again 
into invincibility. Invaders, if they ever 
come, may find initial success if we must 
fight alone and soon, but inevitably they 
will be finally destroyed by the mighty 
vengeance of our massed manpower. 


fected change will become the law of the 
United States. 

When and if these advocates of foreign 
“isms” muster voting power sufficient to 
change existing forms of our Government 
for proposed forms of theirs, by ballot 
instead of by bullet, they win the right to 
rule, under the very provisions of the 
Constitution we uphold and defend. 

The American Legion, with full faith 
in the Government of these United 
States, does not believe that the small 
percentage of men and women who con- 
stitute the criminal element can ever 
vote criminal control into power. 

The American Legion will never accept 
domestic or international lawlessness 
and disorder, in control of our country. 

To Maintain Law and Order means, in 
summary: 

To control ourselves, as individuals. 

To control our public servants, who 
represent us. 

To control our governmental policies, 
through our elected public servants. 

To Maintain Law and Order means, 
now and always, to maintain the American 
form of government, OF AMERICANS, 
BY AMERICANS, FOR AMERICANS. 
















(Continued from page 35) 
around we are sending in our second 
raters, see? And nobody is to bet a thin 
dime, see? But we scout these guys, see 
which ones our first stringers can 
probably take, kid them into return en- 
gagements, get them hook, line and sinker 
on the ones we know we can win. Say, 
they got a nerve trying to put over this 
particular kind of an Irish trick on an 
Irishman.” 

“Yeah!” I agrees. I ain’t Irish, but 
I’ve got great respect for their lefts and 
rights and business acumen, as repre- 
sented by Bill. 

“Why not throw Jackson in as a 
heavyweight?” I says. “It would sea- 
son him some.” 

“Good thinking, Cokey,” applauds 
Bill. “And I am reminded that stores 
is coming aboard. You get hold of Sing 
Sing and have him hook a keg of pick- 
led pigs feet, see? Maybe we can keep 
these darn rookies vertical on the next 
expedition by feeding them one once 
in a while.” 

Sing Sing is the kind of a guy in 
civilian life that all you have to say 
is,“Sing Sing, do you think you can get 
me a new four-passenger sedan for may- 
be two hundred bucks?” and all you had 
to do was name your model, and in a few 
hours he’d have it for you. So I knew all 
I had to do was describe what we wanted 
and just about where he might find it. 
Pickled pigs feet being sour, settled a sea- 
sick stomach pretty well. In no time at 
all he shows up with a keg and we stows it, 
while the chief commissary steward is 
going around nuts trying to figure out 
why two plus three less one isn’t still five. 

This smoker that was being run by the 
the Limeys who infested Inverness and 
Invergordon and the Caledonian canal 
almost cost the Allies the loss of the 
World War. Of course you can’t much 
blame these Highlanders and inland sail- 
ors for getting kind of sick of us rube 
cousins from across the seas, because not 
only were we winning the war after they 
found they couldn’t, but we were wham- 
ming heck out of all of their fighting men 
as fast as they could climb into rings with 
us. 

So the following evening Bill and me 
followed by our assorted weights and 
hopes are wandering up toward the hall 
where the massacre is scheduled to take 
place. On the way we run into a double 
dose of trouble in the personages of Bossy 
Hogan, chief gunner’s mate, and two of 
his assistants. They had been up to the 
express office to get a few boxes of salam- 
moniac washers, gadgets made out of 
hard salt that held the detonators of the 
mines unarmed until the sterns of the 
mine layers got out of the way. What I 
mean is, the detonators are like the trigger 
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of a pistol, see? That is in principle. Well, 
these salt washers were like something 
jammed in back of a pistol trigger so it 
couldn’t be pulled off while they are there, 
see. Then suppose you laid the pistol 
in the water, hey? Well the salt would 
dissolve and the pistol trigger wouldn’t 
have anything to stop it from being pulled 
and fired, get me? So the mines are like 
that. Theoretically they can’t blow up by 
accident or design until those salt washers 
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melt into the water. Simple as all that. 

Bossy and his gunner’s gang have 
histed enough hootch to feel quarrelsome. 
They are looking around for Limeys who 
want to argue or take a chance with their 
lives, see? And when they see us and our 
boxing entries they make fight talk pron- 
to. They will go on to the smoker and bet 
their heads off and the heck with the war 
temporarily. We explained to them that 
none of our boys expected to win, and 
Bossy insisted that even the worst one 
among them could win, and since this 
Battling Stonewall Jackson looked like 
the worst one in the lot, he and his gang 
would bet their heads off on him and 
knock those Limeys right out of the sad- 
dles they thought they was sitting in. 

We were kind of glad when Bossy and 
his quarrelsome gang went their ways and 
we went ours. If there is anything on 
earth a regular fighter dislikes it is some- 
body who wants to fight all of the time. 
And for nothing. 

Sure enough, the Limeys get decisions 
in the featherweight, lightweight, welter- 
weight and middleweight class. That of 
course is almost entirely on account of 
the Limey referee was blind as a bat. None 
of our boys bet a dime, so by the time the 
heavyweight bout rolls around our blood 
cousins are getting pretty obnoxious with 
their insults. They wanted our dough bad, 
and it had got rumored around somehow 
that those little boxes Bossy Hogan and 
his mates guarded so closely, held the 
Mine Division’s payroll for the current 
month. And when Bossy yells that he 
will bet one hundred iron men or twenty- 









five dizzy pounds as the case might be, 
on Battling Jackson to win by a K.0, 
they are sure that the rumor is fact. 

Well, Battler went right out to do busi- 
ness, on account of we had told him that 
the Limey’s father had been a Union gen- 
eral during the argument between the 
states of North Carolina and South Car. 
olina or something. The Limey referee js 
square and fair to the Limey fighter, even 
though Jackson kept knocking him off his 
feet so fast the ring looked like the busi- 
ness end of a bowling alley. After allow- 
ing him counts of seven, eleven, thirteen, 
nineteen and twenty-one, he was forced 
to remember that there is two sides to 
every story, when the Limey heavyweight 

refused to get up any more but just 

kept right on snoring. 

That was the critical point in the 
great misunderstanding between us 
and our dear blood cousins. Several 
of their guys grabbed the boxes they 
thought our payroll was in and lit out 
of there. In the next breath the weekly 
free-for-all between the Yankee mine 
layers and any Britishers who might 
make it their concern, began on its 
usual magnificent scale. It Jasted close 
to two hours before a regiment of 
Highlanders came down with‘ the 
blackthorns and blackjacks backed by 
bayonets and started making hospital 
cases out of the birds that didn’t have 
legs enough to run. 

Everybody was too excited to notice 
that Bossy Hogan and his gang hadn't 
gotten their boxes back, and it wasn't 
until later that we knew the Limeys were 
so disgusted when they found they had 
salt washers in them instead of Amer- 
ican Eagles, they just tossed them into 
the harbor. And on account of Bossy and 
his men having been in the middle of 
several big accidents and so unable to 
concentrate on winning the war, the way 
they should, the Fourth Expedition 
against our friend the enemy, made by 
ten American mine laying cruisers, got 
underway at two A X, ack emma, as 
those dumb swabs in the Grand Fleet 
puts it, without no salammoniac washers, 
as it were. 

We have a new magnetic mine, that is 
burning the enemy up and making the 
Limeys jealous of our mental superiority. 
A guy in Salem or Lynn started out to 
invent a new firing device for a machine 
gun, and kidded Secretary Daniel 
into using it on our mines, and darned if 
it didn’t work. 

Well, what happens is that al] Amer- 
can mines, after they are in the water, 
have a lot of copper antennae spread out 
from the mine case, so that there is about 
fifty more chances of a sub hitting one of 
them, than there is of it hitting the mine 
itself, see? So when the steel hull contacts 
copper in salt water, naturally you have 
electricity flowing in that copper wilt. 
That tickles the fulminate of mercury det- 
onator in the mine, and the mine goes 
bang. Even though the mine is a hundred 
feet or so away from the sub, the concus 
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sion in the water is so violent it will 
spring the U-boat’s plates enough to make 
it leak. That means goodbye tin whale. 

The enemy has already lost several 
subs in the mine fields, and is he annoyed 
about that? Ask me. This Fourth Expedi- 
tion will complete the first lines of the 
barrier from Norway to Scotland, and the 
U-boats will have mighty hard going after 
that if they let us get away with it. So 
most of us are nervous about just how 
annoyed the enemy already is, and if we 
are not already sick when we get under- 
way, it doesn’t take us no time to get 
nervous indigestion thinking about the 
nice big bang we’d be part of if a U-boat 
nudged us with a torpedo before we had 
unloaded those da— I mean, those rotten 
eggs we were carrying around. 

Bill had ordered me to broach our keg 
of pickled pigs feet, and when I did I 
found that Sing Sing had misunderstood 
the model I wanted and had hooked a 
keg of sour pickles instead. Well, sour 
pickles and bread are good for sea sick- 
ness too, but there ain't the food value 
pigs feet have. That is why Bill Considine 
socked me on the jaw the minute he dis- 
covered the tragedy. So I am nursing 
my injured feelings in the wing of the 
bridge, when Stonewall Jackson begins to 
go whoopee all over the ship’s side, and 
wishing he was dead and how long did it 
take to get dead anyway. 

In a fit of despondent philanthropy I 
hand him a sour pickle and a slice of the 
staff of life. He perks up immediately. 
“That may be somebody’s poison,” he 
says, “but it’s meat to me. Where do you 
get more of them?” 

“They’re as scarce as human sympa- 
thy, but I’ll see what I can do,” I says. 

So I go down and explain to Bill that 
we are sitting pretty. All he has to do is 
act like a Yankee horse trader and pretty 
soon that hill billy owned half the keg of 
pickles, and we owned all of his bag of 
candy. You see when you are seasick you 
are sure you will never look a sweet in the 
face again without turning green. When 
Bill spilt the works, he purposely trimmed 
me, as a caution against my making any 
more serious mistakes in the put and take 
business. 

Naval officers always get restless and 
begin to do things aboard ship around 
nine A. M. or two bells forenoon watch, and 
today was no exception. Having all had 
their bacon and eggs, plus orange juice, 
shaved and so on, they begin to signal 
back and forth between ships about the 
technique of the war. What I mean is, 
first Quinnebaug signals’ she has no salam- 
moniac washers, Baltimore does the 
same, Canandaigua sings the same tune, 
and pretty soon we are aware nobody ain’t 
got no salammoniac washers. So the com- 
modore says signal back that all is well, 
the flagship has plenty, him figuring we 
got some the day before. 

It ain't an enlisted man’s business to 
tell him, “Sir, the damned Limeys stole 
them and threw them in the harbor on 
account of the (Continued on page 46) 
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(Continued from page 45) 
deep love and affection they have for 
their cousins from over the seas.” 

No ma’am. Besides, how was I to know 
what kind of a yarn Bossy Hogan had 
cooked up to cover his depravity. Prob- 
ably something wild about German spies, 
robbery and murder, instead of drunk and 
disorderly. Stranger alibis have worked 
for guys with guardian angels like Bossy 
has. Besides, if I happened to cross Bossy 
up so his story leaked, I’d get another 
sock in the jaw. One sock was enough for 
me on any given day. 


O LET the commodore stay happy a 
little while longer, say I. Anyway, right 
there the enemy began to war. And what 
do you think those sons had done? A rot- 
ten trick, believe me, because mine laying 
was supposed to be our business. Believe 
it or not, they’d planted dynamite pills 
right on our own doorsteps. 

Well, there was one consolation—the 
ship that blew up and spread parts all 
over the landscape was a Limey sweeper 
that was steaming just ahead of us. Since 
we were leading our column, the débris 
that rained all about us made everybody 
sick for a while. Of course those Limeys 
were supposed to have swept that area 
before we got there. If our ship had 
hit that mine, we’d have blown up half 
the squadron and such a big hole in the 
ocean that the North Sea would have run 
dry in it. 

We went ships right, left, and astern, 
everything but straight ahead. By and by 
another pair of sweepers got out ahead, 
and we proceeded with all of the signal 
force chewing sour pickles and hoping 
they could forget what they had seen. 
And a good internal alcohol rub was what 
we needed more than anything. 

So we straightened out of that mess 
and headed for Area C to complete our 
exercise and get rid of those da— that is, 
those tin eggs we were lugging around. I 
keep wondering how soon the commodore 
will wake up and find we can’t have no 
war today on account of us having no sal- 
ammoniac washers. Right there life is en- 
livened for us once more. The foretop 
tube whistles. 

“Submarine three points on starboard 
bow.” 

A torpedo whisks across the San Fran- 
cisco’s bow. Right there the gallant Yan- 
kee mine layers scattered like a bunch 
of ducks. What I mean is, everybody 
tried to run away from everybody else. 
Because if you were near one of the other 
cruisers when a torpedo tickled her, you 
would be part of a catastrophic explosion 
yourself. A Limey destroyer hopped that 
sub and got the worst of the deal when it 
got between a mine layer and the U-boat 
while the sub was firing torpedoes at will, 


Coane OF THE hist 


or rather, Uncle Sam. Our blood cousins 
sure were spreading their blood all over 
the seascape for us, while so far we hadn’t 
lost anything except everything we had 
had for breakfast. 

All of our cruisers laid down for twelve 
knots suddenly found they could do eight- 
een or better. To make everybody feel 
more ill at ease, a radio comes from the 
supporting column: 

“Enemy fleet is out.” 

Away goes that American dreadnaught 
division chasing that rumor and hoping 
it’s true, and they will make Skaggerack 
another Santiago or something. Mean- 
while we decide that we have outrun that 
ambitious tin whale, and form column on 
course north-east, so it looks as though 
we will butt the previous minefield after 
all, though what with, I’m still wonder- 
ing, see? 

By now, on account of the North Sea 
is such a lousy ocean, the San Francisco 
is rolling plenty, and so are the other nine 
floating railroad switch yards following 
us. A mine layer’s decks are lined with 
tracks on which the mines roll back and 
forth, and elevators squealing up from 
the magazines, keep filling up the tracks 
as you plant those already on deck. Since 
each mine complete with anchor weighs 
fourteen hundred pounds, and can blow 
up a battleship unassisted, when Bureau- 
Nav picks out crews for the mine layers, 
they send all of the strong backs and weak 
minds they can. No sense in wasting 
brains on a mine layer, because all it has 
to do is to go to sea once too often and 
all of that gray matter will be wasted in 
thin air, or, the guy owning it will go 
batty waiting for the end to come, and 
will get sent ashore to padded cells. The 
most efficient guy on a mine layer is a 
dumb swab whose only thought is,““When 
do we eat again?” 

On account of I was born a thinker, I 
am now getting awfully worried about 
what the commodore will do, when he 
finds exercise twenty-seven, which is 
what mine planting expeditions are called, 
can’t come off today. I didn’t have to 
strain my forehead for long, because 
Chief Gunner McCrary appears, with 
Bossy Hogan and two other crooked gun- 
ner’s mates. 


UNNER McCrary seems very un- 
easy and disturbed like. He salutes 
the commodore as though he is reporting 
everybody retreating on all fronts, and 
says, “Sir, I request that you hear Chief 
Gunner’s Mate Hogan’s strange story.” 
“Very well,’ the commodore comes 
back tartly, “though this is no time to 
play Arabian Nights, Gunner McCrary, 
and he is not to be allowed to run on for- 
ever.” 
Him being wise to how long-winded 


Bossy is if anyone guarantees to listep 
to him. 

“Sir,” says Bossy in a military manner, 
“we went ashore yesterday like we was 
ordered to, and executed the mission on 
which we was sent. What I mean is, we 
got three bexes of salammoniac wash- 
ers outa the express office, brought ’em 
aboard and locked them up. This morning 
we opened them expectin’ the usual salt 
washers. Instead they are all damp in- 
side and there ain’t anything else in them 
but a lot of crumbled salt. I wish to report, 
sir, that there must be enemy spies, and 
saboteurs running loose in them Limey 
railroad yards and canal zones or some. 
thing.” 

Nobody said a word and nobody swore 
—yet. Bill and me realize instantly that 
Bossy and his other swabs have fixed up 
three old empty boxes to prop up their 
fairy tale. Naturally the commodore 
won’t think of anything but spies and 
sabotage, on account of who else would 
be nuts enough to steal salt washers, 
You couldn’t eat, drink or sell them. 

“Aren’t there any more on board?” 
asks the commodore at long last. 

“No sir,” says Bossy bitterly, sore 
because he can’t tell the commodore the 
truth about what lou— I mean what cut- 
throats our blood cousins in the Limey 
navy had turned out to be. It almost 
strangles Bossy to have to cover up those 
son— I mean those swabs, just to save 
our own necks. “There ain’t so much asa 
da— I mean, not one, sir.” 


HE commodore spun on his heel, and 

paces back and forth across the bridge. 
He can see right off this expedition is shot 
to pieces. Meanwhile some nervous re- 
action of mine causes me to pop a candy 
mint into my mouth. Quick as a flash 
that lousy Bossy leaps for me and bears 
me to the deck. 

“This guy’s a spy,” he yells. ““He’s got 
the washers.” 

Well, he won’t get away with me being 
props for his phony story so I sock him 
one in the bread basket and stick one 
thumb in his eye and talk for my side. 

“You let me alone,” I hollers. ‘“‘That is 
candy I got, it just looks like those wash- 
ers. Pipe down with that stuff or I’ll let 
go an earful of confessions.” 

“What is this? What is this?” demands 
the commodore in his icicle voice. “Eat- 
ing candy on watch, quartermaster? 
Officer of the deck. Put this man on the 
report. Put him—give me that candy at 
once you-—you—well, well. I’ll be—” 

He has the package of mints in his 
hands and is staring at them. They are a 
nationally advertised brand of candy that 
look like tiny doughnuts. They are dead 
ringers for the salammoniac washers. 

“Have you any more of these?” he 
questions me. 

“Well, yea—yes, sir,” I explains. “I, 
that is—” 

“Oh! That lad who sold his clothes and 
bought candy. Perhaps he has more. 
Where is he?” 
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“No sir, he ain’t,” I enlightens. “He 
hasn’t got any more because Bill Consi- 
dine and me traded him out of them—” 

“Stop stalling!” roars the commodore. 
“Are there any more of these aboard 
ship? If so, where? Answer me!” 

“Yes, sir,” I stutters.“‘In my bag. Half 
a bag full on account of Bill trimmed me. 
He took the chocolate bars, and gave me 
all these da— that is these mints, and 
said, ‘Let this be a lesson to you and for- 
ever hold your peace or I’ll sock you 
again.’ ” 

“Go with this man and bring his bag 
to the bridge at once,” the commodore 
orders Gunner McCrary, Bossy Hogan 
and all in hearing. Was I embarrassed, 
going to the bag racks under convoy and 
lugging my stuff back and having it 
dumped on the bridge for inspection just 
like a spy or some thief in the night. It 
was terrible. 

The commodore and the gunner pile 
all of the mints so they can count them, 
squatting on their heels and saying to 
each other, ““What do you think?” a dozen 
times. They ignored the six or seven de- 
licious flavors they came in, and concen- 
trated on the fact that they were round, 
just the same size, and had the same 
holes that salammoniac washers for our 
mines have. 

“Think they’ll work?” he quizzes 
McCrary. 

“Yes, sir. Sugar ought to dissolve just 
as readily as salt. Perhaps take a little 
longer, which won’t hurt our feelings as 
we'll be just that much farther away 
when the mine arms. There are enough to 
go around with about five hundred to 
spare. That boy sure did buy a lot of 
candy.” 

The commodore laughed for the first 
time. “And they call these candies ‘life 
savers’? I’ll say they are this time.” 

In no time a launch is over side, and 
McCrary and company are calling on the 
other egg ships to give them their share 
of my hard earned candy. Naturally by 
now I am pretty sore, having no pickles 
and no candy either, and even being 
taken temporarily for an enemy spy. I 
was wondering if I oughtn’t to run 
amuck or something, but before I could, 
Mining Stations blew and everybody 
heaves a great sigh. Here is where we 
dump that TNT overboard, and that is 
one thing the crew are always willing to 
do faster than the officers want you to. 
Everybody runs for their battle stations 
and I slide into the pilot house wheel, 
which is my station ever since I came 
aboard this old bucket. 

Every signaJman, including Battling 
Stonewall Jackson, that can be spared 
from the bridge, is down on the main 
deck pushing mines around like human 
locomotives. On a column right I bring 
the flagship on a southerly course to pass 
Closely the buoy that marks the north- 
West corner of the last mine field. A strong 
tide is setting us toward the field, and it 
takes nearly five degrees right rudder to 
Steady heron the (Continued cn page 48) 
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HIS SMELLY PIPE WAS OVER-RIPE 


—but he’s out of the dog house now! 





“OUT YOU GO, PETER. You and 
that old sludge-pump you call a 
pipe! I won’t marry a human smoke- 
screen! Where’d you get that to- 


bacco anyway—in a fire sale?” 








PETER SURE WAS IN A PECK of 
trouble when he bought that last tin 
of tobacco. It looked good ., . but it 
certainly didn’t smell good. Maybe 
Judge Holbrook can help him. 











“YOU'RE GUILTY on all counts, 
son. Let’s just clean that pipe and 
switch to mild, tasty Sir Walter. 
Grandest-smellin’ blend of burleys 
that ever curled thruacourt-house!” 
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PIPE AT A WEDDING? Sure! Pete 
made such a hit with his new mild 
smoking tobacco that even his 
mother-in-law smiled at him as the 
newlyweds swung back up the aisle. 
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course. We are all hoping the enemy 
hasn’t moved that buoy some time when 
our blood cousins in the patrol boat 
guarding it, have been sound asleep or 
something. As I pass the buoy, there 
is another one a few miles further on that 
I have to steady on. When I pass that one 
the order will be ship’s right and we'll 
plant mines on the turn itself. 

This is called “butting” the last field, 
and is done to keep from leaving an un- 
mined area between fields that the subs 
could use as a safe highway. This seemed 
to be a hoodoo trip so far, and I’m won- 
dering what I would do if the port engine 
broke down right now. We couldn’t get 
an anchor over in time to keep from 
drifting into the fields, and the starboard 
engine would push us port and wouldn’t 
it be fun. I wondered if twenty degrees 
right rudder would hold her steady if that 
happened, and then I wondered if the 
nine cruisers in column behind were 
wondering the same thing. 

Right there the engine room tube 
squealed, and I can hear the guy manning 
it holler to the captain and commodore, 
“Port engine disabled, sir.”” Well, I just 
slammed the wheel right over to right 
twenty and mutters, “Angel Gabriel, here 
I come as fast as TNT can send me.” 
Darned if I didn’t steady O.K. 

Top-side there is an awful silence. 
Those officers don’t know whether to try 
and tell the helmsman, meaning me, what 
to do or— 

Well, they pass the navy buck beauti- 
fully. They just begin to yell “Steady on 
the course, quartermaster. Steady on your 
course.” They know blamed well that 
may be as useless as asking the sun to 
stand still a half hour while they win a 
battle or something. I just yell back, 
“Steady she is, sir!” And then so they 
wouldn’t be bothering me with fool orders 
that might get us in dutch, because I got 
my own skin to worry about as well as 
theirs, “She steadies on right twenty, sir! 
That only gives me fifteen degrees right 
rudder to play with, sir!” 

“Very well!” I hear the commodore say. 
“Better go full speed on your starboard 
engine, and put the responsibility for 
holding a steady course on the quarter- 
master. He should know this helm thor- 
oughly, as often as he’s brought this ship 
into and out of port.” 

That is the way the Navy is. An hour 
before I’m a heel; right now the ship 
depends on whether I got steering judg- 
ment or I ain’t, see? 

A flag hoist shoots to our yardarm. I 
held steady on the buoy ahead, and hoped 
the other engine didn’t go, too. As I 
passed the last buoy the flag hoist came 
down, which means execute the order the 
flags gave, and we went ships right. 


Everybody took one nice deep breath 
like the gym teachers tell you, and began 
to throw those mines overboard. 

The San Franeisco had become a bed- 
lam of bawling officers and cursing men. 
The Baltimore was laying them down 
too, and far over on the outside the 
Quinnebaug, carrying a thousand eggs, 
would be spewing them out her stern 
long after we were through. On account 
of some ships like ours carried less mines 
than others, only five planted mines at a 
time, even though everybody held forma- 
tion, and when one ship got through 
another started. That way we laid five 
rows, one near the bottom, another above 
it, another higher than that, one row that 
would catch a sub that was just showing 
her periscope, and the other just near 
enough the surface to catch surface 
vessels. No matter whether the U-boats 
crawled on the bottom or tried the sur- 
face, they couldn’t find a hole in the 
fence nohow. 

And so we move closer and closer to the 
Scottish coast just over the horizon. 
There is a suppressed excitement sort of 
pervading the ship. Everybody realizes 
that at last we had shown the world, and 
particularly our blood cousins of the mist, 
that a fence of mines could really be put 
across the top of the North Sea, so that 
enemy submarines could no longer get 
out and into the Atlantic. During these 
exciting hours we are swinging shut the 
gates. We would make several more 
expeditions, but hereafter our fence of 
mines would stand between us and the 
enemy, and we would just make the fence 
stronger and stronger. 

Our port engine finally decided to work 
again, and as we only carried two hun- 
dred and eighty mines, the time comes 
when our cargo is almost all over. I hear 
them yelling back aft, “Two hundred 
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sixty in the trap, sir! Let go two sixty!” 

Only twenty more to go. The Canan- 
daigua is preparing to plant when we 
finish. Astern, an occasional touchy mine 
is blowing up, for one out of every twenty 
tried to prove it was defective by doing 
that as soon as the washers dissolved, 
What worries us always is will one of the 
cussed things blow up right in our faces. 

I cock my ears and hear that Number 
two hundred and eighty is at last in the 
trap. When the command comes to let her 
go, a cheer runs the length of the ship, 
then silence, then excited yells. The 
darned thing must have jammed on the 
track in the fantail. One of the signalmen 
shouts from the port wing of the bridge, 
“Battling Jackson is under it. Bossy 
Hogan is there too. They’re both getting 
killed.” 

Bedlam has broken loose near the 
stern. Officers and men are bawling and 
yelling and there is fear in every tone. 
A 1400-pound mine is threshing around 
with the roll and pitch of the sea, its 
fulminate of mercury detonator is in, and 
if that candy mint busts during the bang- 
ing around, our ship will get blown higher 
than the big dipper. Battling Jackson had 
thrown himself between the case and the 
anchor, and by pure bull strength that 
would smash his ribs any minute, was 
holding the case like a broncho buster 
bulldogging a steer. Bossy Hogan’s nerve- 
Jess fingers are using wrench and keys to 
get the root of the trouble. He pitches 
the detonator into the sea just as a heavy 
roll of the ship slams the mine case 
into both him and Jackson and knocks 
them cold. 

I could hear the stretcher bearers rush- 
ing them forward while the ship actually 
rocked with the thundering cheers that 
told me the mine had been safely handled. 

The sun has gone down when the last 
mine the squadron had was over. The 
Scottish coast is just dead ahead. There 
isn’t any cheering now, for mine planting 
is man-slaying work. As we parallel the 
coast, heading for Inverness, Bill gives 
me the final news on the Battler. 

“All he got was three cracked ribs, and 
Bossy got a smashed finger.” 

Just then the commodore stepped into 
the pilot house, preparatory to going aft. 

“That was excellent work at the helm, 
quartermaster! I wish to commend your 
coolness and prompt grasp of a remedy in 
the cmengeney? = 

“Yes, sir! Aye, aye, sir!” I stutters, as 
he leaves. 

You don’t get praised often in the Navy 
and the music of it was to ring in my ears 
the rest of my life. The commodore was 
always like that. A great guy in the 
pinch. And now his dream had come true. 
We’d done our bit. Never again could 
U-boats go into the Atlantic without 
having one out of every two blow up. We 
had shown our dear blood cousins, the 
da— I mean the Limeys, just how to wil 
a war. 

That is how the Battler and I got our 
Navy Crosses. 
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Sheridan's 
Now or Never 


(Continued from page 5) 


Richmond and elsewhere, and the dis- 
quieting news that Jubal Early was lead- 
ing a Gray host—his own corps, an 
infantry division and four cavalry bri- 








gades—out of the Shenandoah Valley 
north against Washington! 

Somehow the inadequately-garrisoned 
capital kept the Confederates on their 
side of the Potomac. Early withdrew into 
the Valley and Sheridan was again called 
to the White House and given command 
of the Army of the Shenandoah, newly- 
formed to pursue Early back home and 
hold him there. 

That was August 5th and on Septem- 
ber 18th Sheridan gave the order that 
started his entire force—43,000 men in 
the 6th, 8th and 19th Corps, a provi- 
sional division of infantry, a brigade of 
artillery and three cavalry divisions— 
down the Valley pike towards Early’s 
base at Winchester. There followed sev- 
eral weeks of fighting in which the 
Yankees succeeded in pushing the forces 
of the Gray out of Winchester, across 
Cedar Creek, and as far south as Fisher’s 
Hill and Tom’s Brook. Then, promoted a 
brigadier of the Regular Army, Sheridan 
came back to the north of Cedar Creek, 
laying waste the countryside en route. 

The Gray Jackets followed to the south 
bank of the creek and there was desultory 
popping of rifles over that stream, but 
otherwise nothing disturbed the lush fall 
landscape, and when Sheridan was called 
toa Washington conference with Secre- 
tary Stanton and General Halleck there 
seemed no good reason why he shouldn’t 
go. Even when a courier sent by General 
Wright, who had been left in command, 
caught up with him with an intercepted 
Confederate message (it was false and its 
source remains a mystery to this day) 
from Longstreet to Early reading, “Be 
ready to move as soon as my forces join you 
and we will crush Sheridan’’ the little gen- 
eral was not alarmed. He went on to 
Washington and was back to spend the 
night of October 18th in Winchester be- 
fore rejoining his command the next day. 


T THE Union camp on Cedar Creek 
all remained as calm as when Little 

Phil had left it. The weather was not too 
cold, there was plenty of grub, the Johnny 
Rebs weren’t starting anything, and even 
the unusually heavy fog that settled 
in the Valley after sundown of the 18th 
did not dampen the good spirits of the 
Men as they rolled up in their blankets 
around the campfires. None of their out- 
Posts were aware of the files of Gray in- 
fantry slipping through the gray mist 
from the south bank of the creek until 
they found themselves bludgeoned to 
earth and their weapons wrested from 
them; the entire (Continued on page 50) 
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The Case of 
“CHICK” MEAD 


basebali doesn’t last forever. 


ance he can afford today... 





the ball player every big league team wants! 


Chick is the dream of every manager. A timely 
hitter—a top-notch fielder, Chick really earns 
his salary. But he’s not a man who lets success 
turn his head. He knows that *“‘big money” in 
And so, Chick 
is using his present salary to make sure his wife 
will always have the protection of the life insur- 
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What life insurance program for a man 


whose “big money” years are limited ? 


Chick Mead is not a real person, but he is 
typical of thousands of men in the many 
professions and trades where the period of 
large earnings is apt to be limited. If you, 
too, are in a “young man’s” business, then 
your life insurance problem is probably 
similar to Chick Mead’s—you want insur- 
ance designed so that the protection you 
need can be completely paid for during the 
years when your earning power is high. For 
men like you, The Prudential offers what are 
known as Limited-Payment Life policies. 


Q: What is a Limited-Payment Life policy? 


A: It is a life insurance policy on which you 
pay premiums for only a limited number 
of years, but which gives you protection 
during your entire lifetime. 


Q: Exactly how many years do you pay 
premiums on this kind of policy? 


A: In The Prudential you have a wide choice 
of Limited-Payment Life policies. You 
may take out a policy which becomes 
fully paid up after premiums have been 
paid for 5, 10, 15, 20, 25, or 30 years. 


Q: For whom are such policies especially 
suitable? 


A: If you are in a “young man’s” business, 


The Prudential 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 


this type of policy may be particularly 
desirable because it makes it possible for 
you to pay up your life insurance com- 
pletely while your earnings are high. 


: What happens if you are disabled and 


can no longer pay premiums? 


: If total and permanent disability, as 


defined in your policy, occurs before age 
60, then the insurance remains in force 
without any further premium payments 
during such disability. 


: What other provisions do these poli- 


cies have? 


: They provide for cash and loan values, 


dividends, extended insurance, reduced 

paid-up insurance, and you have a choice 

of four different ways of leaving your life 

insurance money to your beneficiary. 
LA 


Limited -Payment Life policies are one of 
the many types of Prudential Life Insurance 
policies designed for particular situations. 
There is a Prudential policy to fit every life 
insurance need ...a Prudential premium- 
payment plan to fit every purse. For further 
information on how your life insurance prob- 
lem can be solved, see your local Prudential 
agent, or write to the Home Office. 
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Sheridan's Now or Never 


(Continued from page 49) 
Eighth Corps, nearest the stream, slum- 
bered calmly into a dawn that broke with 
the enemy raging through the camp. 

Jubal Anderson Early had once again 
proved that his mastery of the military 
art of moving fast and striking hard was 
unsurpassed. Veteran of First and Second 
Manassas, (the North knows them as the 
Battles of Bull Run), Antietam, Freder- 
icksburg, Chancellorsville, and Gettys- 
burg, this sterling Southerner was that 
rare combination of brilliant strategist 
and tactician, as well as inspirational 
leader. 

Of indomitable courage and spectacular 
initiative, he brought to the grim business 
of war a brave spirit of romance and high 
purpose; always, a biographer has said, 
there was about Early the sound of 
bugles. Now he had sent his men forward 
in a risky maneuver where the slightest 
false move would have been their un- 
doing; but as usual he saw to it that no 
false moves were made and in conse- 
quence his Rebel-yeding troopers were 
rapidly undoing the enemy. 

Bewildered and bedeviled, with its 
own artillery captured and turned against 
it, the Eighth floundered helplessly back- 
wards, over-running and disorganizing the 
1oth Corps that was advancing at the 
double to find out what all the shooting 
was for. 

Yelling men, with bray- 
ing mules from the wagon 
trains, bellowing commissar- 
iat cattle, riderless horses 
from the cavalry lines 
thrashed about in the fog in 
riotous confusion. Some of 
the 19th’s guns came swing- 
ing up into the shambles but 
the cannoneers could not tell 
friend from foe in the murk 
and could fire only at ran- 
dom, which did not help 
much. Indeed, nothing that 
any of the Bluecoats could 
do seemed to help much and 
the 19th began to come back 
on the forward echelons of 
the Sixth, encamped further 
to the rear. 





dan, asleep upstairs. “Sir, I have to 
report there is artillery firing from the 
direction of Cedar Creek,” he told the 
general. Little Phil was wide awake in 
an instant; asked, was the firing contin- 
uous or intermittent? 

The other replied that it seemed to him 
not sustained but rather fitful and irregu- 
lar. Sheridan nodded. “‘That’s all right; 
Grover has gone out this morning to 
make a reconnaissance, and he is merely 
feeling the enemy.” 

The picket officer withdrew and the 
commander went back to bed. A courier 
from Wright had informed him the pre- 
vious evening that the Confederates were 
quiet; this disturbance could be nothing 
serious. Yet there was that crazy message 
about Longstreet joining Early. No possi- 
ble chance of its being true, of course, 
but you could never tell about such 
things. Maybe there was something in it 
after all. Sheridan rose and had hardly 
finished dressing when the picket officer 
reappeared with word that the distant 
firing was still going on. The general 
wanted to know if it sounded like a battle; 
the officer said that it did not. Neverthe- 
less Sheridan ran downstairs, ordered 
breakfast to be hurried on the table and 
sent word to have the horses saddled and 
ready. 

Major generals traveled in style in 
those days, and besides Sheridan’s staff 


feet, and possessed unusual stamina anj 
vigor. He had already been wounded jp 
action four times but had lost none ¢ 
his fire and was able to carry his ride 
five miles an hour at a walk while dis. 
gruntled companions, both human an 
equine, had to dog trot to keep up with 
him. 

Sheridan looked quickly over the wait. 
ing detachment, returned its salute 
swung into the saddle and moved off o 
the ride for which Destiny had so long 
been setting the scene. 

Staff and escort jingled into colum 
behind him and the cavalcade proceeded 
slowly through the town, silent except 
for some groups of women who stood 
at their doorways and by various up 
feminine actions and remarks indicated 
the low regard in which they held Union 
soldiers. Sheridan wondered about that; 
was their insolent demeanor prompted 
by some secret information, unfavorable 
to the Union cause, of which he was inno- 
cent? Did they know anything about this 
Early-Longstreet business? 

A mile beyond the town limits the 
general halted and listened to the con- 
tinuing rumble that came echoing up the 
Shenandoah to him. It seemed to be in- 
creasing in intensity. He leaned low over 
Rienzi’s neck towards the sound; he dis- 
mounted and placed his ear to the road. 
It was still impossible to tell what was 
going on, and the horsemen moved for- 
ward again to the top of a rise overlook- 
ing a wide sweep of the Valley 

Glistening under a cloud 
less sky, meadows and grain 
fields and orchards spread 
out in early fall beauty as far 
as the eye could see, the 
bordering outlines of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains ® 
the east and the Allegheny 
foothills to the west softened 
by the Indian summer haz 
the now-vanished fog had 
left behind it. 

But Sheridan had no eyé 
for the face of nature, how 
ever fair. Straight befor 
him and demanding is 
more immediate attentions 
stretched the Valley pike 
that for three years 
served as a race course up 
and down which the com 





The Sixth was ready for 
them. At the first sound of 
the engagement Wright had 
correctly diagnosed the 
trouble and placed two divisions of the 
Sixth in a good defensive position four 
miles north of Cedar Creek. Letting the 
remnants of the Eighth and roth through 
its ranks to reform behind it, the Sixth 
stubbornly resisted the oncoming South- 
erners’ attack and held them temporarily 
at bay. 


ACK IN WINCHESTER an officer 

in charge of the town pickets was 
knocking at the door of Colonel Edwards’ 
headquarters and demanding to see Sheri- 


“Carlos, did you put jumping beans in the gas again?” 


there was an escort of 300 cavalry troop- 
ers drawn up in front of the headquarters 
when the official party appeared at 
eight-thirty. At the steps stood Little 
Phil’s orderly holding the general’s 
favorite charger, Rienzi. This three-year- 
old Morgan gelding, given to Sheridan 
by Captain Campbell of the Second 
Michigan Cavalry and namesake of the 
Mississippi town where the gift was made, 
was a magnificent specimen of horseflesh. 
He stood sixteen hands high, was coal 
black with the exception of three white 


tending armies had chased 
each other. Today the broad 
white ribbon of its macadam 
ized surface was hidden and blocked by# 
tangled huddle of Union supply trains 
Wagons and teams were headed in all 
directions, poles and hubs locked in it 
extricable tangles. ““What’s wrong here?” 
demanded the general. Nobody knew; 
something had happened at the frost, 
and the trains had been ordered not @ 
advance further. Little Phil whirled @ 
Major Forsyth, one of his aides: “Ride 
forward quickly and find out the trouble 
and report promptly!” 

Forsyth was off and back at a gallop. 
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tamina ani The Quartermaster officer at the head of 
wounded gy the train said he heard that the Union 
st none gf army had been attacked at daybreak, 
y his ride had been defeated and was in retreat. 
. while dis. § Sheridan took the surprising news stoic- 
Yuman anally. “Pick fifty of the best men in the 
ep up with#p escort,” he ordered Forsyth, “and tell 

them to follow me. The rest stay behind 
t the wait. and straighten out this mess. You and 
its salute Captain O’Keefe will come with me.” 
ved off nf He tightened his reins and Rienzi’s 
ad so long steel muscles tensed. “Forward! Trot! 

Gallop!” 
to colum Skirting the road until the jumbled 
proceeded jg mass of cartage was passed, the column 
ent except pounded forward in an ever-lengthening 
who stood line as the slower mounts among the 
arious up. cavalrymen faltered from the pace set 
indicated @ by the flying Rienzi. 
eld Union | A mile further and a second supply 
bout that: train jammed across the highway. Sheri- 

















eyes. The road ahead, the. emerald 
acres on each side of it, the woods that 
bordered the small watercourses, all 
were choked with the disorganized re- 
mains of a once proud army. Officers’ 
servants leading horses, sutlers in de- 
crepit carts, cooks struggling with mules 
loaded with mess gear, ambulances, 
caissons, limbers, and wounded and un- 
wounded soldiers on foot and mounted, 
frantically flying to the rear as fast as 
they could get over the ground already 


littered with baggage and equipment 
discarded by those who had preceded 
them. 


Little Phil had a vocabulary that more 


than once had been known to draw the 
speechless admiration of professional 
mule-wranglers, a gentry among whom 
the more forceful forms of vocal self- 
expression had been raised to a high art. 


The general made full use of it for a mo- 
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distant groups. “‘Sheridan’s here! We’re 
going back!” 

By ones and twos, by squads and pla- 
toons, by companies and battalions and 
finally by regiments the retreat stopped, 
turned about and followed the leader, 


already lost in a cloud of dust toward 


Newtown. 
More and more stragglers, walking, 


limping, running, riding. Little Phil 
seemed to be calling to each one individu- 
ally as he swept by. “I’m sorry, men. 
This wouldn’t have happened if I’d 
stayed here. Come on, boys, follow me! 
Back this way!” Woebegone faces lighted 
with new hope, muskets came back over 
straightened shoulders. As a rising flood 
gathers size and momentum, so the Army 
of the Shenandoah began to return to 
the front in small trickles, in a stream, 
in a mighty river. 


Just before reaching Newtown, Sheri- 


promptej | dan stopped long enough to order it 
vfavorable § moved off the road, and resumed the 
was inno- § gallop. 
about this @ Another mile and another mad medley 
of milling teamsters and horses and 
imits the @ wagons. This time the general did not 
the con. pause. He signaled the train’s commander 
ng up the § this side and as they rode told the officer 
to be in. § to stay where he was and use his men to 
| low over ff stop all stragglers. 
d: he dis. § Posting along a scant yard behind their 
the road. & chief, Forsyth and O’Keefe topped the 
what was @ ext gentle slope almost simultaneously 
oved for. @ With him and all three gasped in horrified 
overlook. @ @stonishment at the sight that met their 



















ment; then he spurred in among the 
melee. Standing in his stirrups he swung 
his hat and pointed south. 

“Turn back, men! Turn back!” he 
yelled. ‘Face the other way 

For a second he was unrecognized. 
Then a single voice cried “Sheridan!” 
Another echoed it, and another, and an- 
other; the chorus swelled into a wave of 
sound that roared along in the general’s 
wake, ran with him, and surged ahead 
to carry its message to the troops he still 
would meet. Mounted 
across country to tell the good news to 


? 


officers raced 


dan and his two aides, now far ahead of 
their escort, met a chaplain bucketing 
over the road on a forlorn old nag. The 
general stopped him. “How are matters 
going at the front?” 

The churchman drew rein long enough 
to gasp out, ‘‘Everything is lost, but will 
be all right when you get there!’’ Then 
with a strange lack of faith in his own 
expressed confidence, he dug in his heels 
and was once more bouncing to the rear. 

O’Keefe, Irish soldier of fortune, late 
of the Pope’s Guard and a relative of the 
Bishop of Cork, (Continued on page 52) 
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Sheridan's Now or Never 


(Continued from page 51) 
laughed at the discomfited padre; even 
Sheridan smiled. Then his face grew grim, 
his features set and the aides noted a dull 
red glint begin to show in his piercing 
black eyes. Rienzi jumped into his tire- 
less, long-swinging gallop—‘‘A most dis- 
tressing gait for those who had to follow 
far’ wrote Forsyth in his diary—and the 
trio raced into the village. From curb to 
curb the streets were massed solidly with 
retreaters, but young Lieutenant William 
McKinley, an Ohioan who would become 
Major McKinley and end his career as 
President of the United States, rode up 
and offered to spread the tidings of the 
general’s return among the disordered 
throng, leaving the commander to detour 
around the town on to the open pike 
once more. 

As he left Newtown behind him, Sheri- 
dan heard the cheers of the men who were 
facing about, and suddenly he was in the 
midst of an ambulance train whose 
wounded occupants waved feeble wel- 
comes. “It’s all right now!” the general 
shouted at them encouragingly, and then 
took to the fields again. Back to the road 
. . . A spur broke but Sheridan disre- 
garded it . .. Through a woods. . . The 
general dropped his riding crop and For- 
syth pulled him a switch from a bush... 
Up a hill . . . The battlefield itself. 

It was not an encouraging sight for 
Northern eyes. Scattered far and wide 
over the landscape were broken columns 
of inactive troops, some resting on their 
arms, others moving aimlessly about. A 
few Union guns were casually exchanging 
shots. with a Confederate battery but 
the only other contact with the enemy 
was being furnished by a line of Blue 
infantry placed along the reverse slope of 
a hill half a mile in advance. The fore- 
most Divisions of the Sixth had dug 
themselves in there and had hung on with 
dogged determination, waiting for the 


(Continued from page 21) 
make friends, in “Building Five.’’ The 
routine is different. More visitors come in 
from outside; the facility plans for that. 
There is more freedom. 

“A patient in ‘Number Five’,” the 
manager continues, “needs to meet 
people, to make friends among them. He 
must not be let feel lost in a big institu- 
tion. Once reconciled to his status, a 
patient comes to feel that he has been 
favored by transfer to the building. He 
likes living there. We encourage and 
invite initiative from him. 

“Initiative? Let me tell you of—” the 
manager is off on The Story of the 
Wheel-Chair Gardener’s Flanders Poppy 
Seeds. 

Angus McTaggart can’t use his legs but 
from the waist up he’s in command. He 
wheel-chairs himself around so well that 


rest of their corps to join them, waiting 
for the Eighth and roth to come back— 
above all, waiting for Sheridan. They had 
been there since daybreak bearing the 
brunt of the Gray thrusts; it was now 
after 10, and they were far spent. 

Suddenly above the battle noises there 
comes to them the whisper of a cheer, 
faint and far away behind them. The tired 
men swear; what the hell do those fellows 
back there have to cheer about? Why are 
they so happy? The noise grows in vol- 
ume; it sounds as if one word is being 
shouted over and over. Louder; louder. 
Nearer and nearer. The men in a reserve 
battalion back of the front line glance 
over their shoulders. They are just 
in time to see a flying horseman leap the 
fence that tops the hill in their rear and 
gallop up to them. Steed and rider are 
grimy with dust, but there is no mistaking 
that towering horse nor the small figure 
astride him. “‘Sheridan! Yea-a-a, Sheri- 
dan!”’ shriek the files in delirious greet- 
ing. ‘What troops are these?” yells the 
general. “The Sixth Corps!’ roar a hun- 
dred voices proudly. Sheridan nods; he 
can trust these lads to fight. 

A line of battle flags, their bearers led 
by Colonel Rutherford B. Hayes, another 
Ohioan who would become President, 
takes post by Little Phil. Torbert of the 
cavalry rides up. “My God, General, I’m 
glad you’ve come!’’ Wright appears, 
weak from a face wound, his blouse caked 
with blood, but still on his feet. Sheridan 
sits erect and silent, left hand on saber 
hilt, right stroking his dirt-streaked chin. 
More of his staff reach him. The fields 
become alive with shamefaced men re- 
turning to the positions they left so hur- 
riedly a few hours before. “Sheridan’s 
here! It’s all right! Sheridan’s here!” 

The general speaks quickly to the offi- 
cers about him. Aides rush off; the rest 
of the Sixth Corps, and the Eighth and 
19th are to come up as fast as possible. 


HERE 


DWEYLS 


last spring he thought he could tend a 
little flower garden outside if given a 
piece of ground. Would the manager let 
him? Let him! The whole facility joined 
in his venture. 

There is a strip of concrete, bordered 
by iron-pipe railings, behind Building 
Five, built for men who are relearning 
how to walk. They are men who have got 
their second wind after amputations, 
paralysis, and the like. “The bull-pen,” 
they call it, with appreciative gusto. That 
strip was just right for Angus’s purpose. 


Foot, horse and guns, the Army of th 
Shenandoah is going forward—now—y 
once! 

It takes time for the troops to reform 
and get in position. Sheridan is every. 
where, verifying and hastening the fo. 
mation. When all is ready he rides dow 
the front of the line. 

Bareheaded, Little Phil is shouting ty 
each unit as he passes: ““We’re going back 
to cur own camp, men, never fear . ,. 
I'll get a twist on these people yet . ,. 
We'll raise them out of their boots befor 
this day is done!” 

On front and flanks the riflemen open 
up; the artillery joins in. Blue lines push 
forward and Gray lines begin to fall back. 
Sheridan signals the cavalry and ride 
a few yards with them as they lope int 
their charge. The volatile Custer, as he 
goes by, leans from his saddle and exuber. 
antly embraces the general; then he 
sweeps his troopers after the now-retreat- 
ing foe and rounds up scores of them be. 
fore they have reached Cedar Creek. 

Over the stream roar the Yankees and 
on down the road to Fisher’s Hill, reap- 
ing a rich harvest of prisoners, guns, 
horses and stores. What is left of the 
foe is by this time so far ahead that 
further pursuit is called off. The day is 
won. Little Phil reports to Grant: “I... 
found the armies between Middletown 
and Newtown, having been driven back 
about four miles. I here took the affair in 
hand. . . .” In recognition of the victory 
Grant orders a salute of 100 shotted guns 
fired into Petersburg; Lincoln makes 
Sheridan a major general of Regulars. 

Little Phil and Rienzi will ride to 
gether through the rest of the war, up to 
the very door of the house in which Le 
and Grant sign a momentous document, 
and shake hands. Then the brave old 
charger will be retired with honors ® 
end his days peacefully in 1878. His mat 
ter will outlive him by ten years; he wil 
become a lieutenant general and at last# 
full general, the fourth since George 
Washington. ; 


By planting along each side, he would 
never have to leave the walk. 

The ground was prepared, seeds pro 
vided. A little concrete runway of wheel 
chair width was laid to a faucet so that 
McTaggart could wheel over and turn the 
water on and off. A handicapped maa 
likes to do for himself anything that 
can do. 

Tools? Standard garden tools were te 
long of handle and too heavy to use 
stooping over in a chair. Just there volut 
teer service from the outside came in. A 
Legion Auxiliary group provided short 
handled tools made for children’s use but 
by no means toys. All summer Anges 
worked happily, taking care of that 
precious garden of his. He was doilg 
something worth while. He was creating 
beauty. You should have seen his pansies! 
All summer long he furnished flowers © 
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other patients, who were invited to come 
and get them. 

Those poppy seeds? General Frank T. 
Hines, the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, had sent the faiclity from Wash- 
ington a few seeds grown in Flanders. He 
suggested planting them and seeing what 
happened. From them Angus grew pop- 
pies to crinkle the eye, if not knock it out. 
He gathered their seed and means to 
plant more next time. Besides he sent 
some of the seed to a number of neigh- 
boring veterans’ hospitals. He hadn’t 
been in better form for years. He felt 

t. 
Relatively few men in “‘Five’’ can work 
outdoors. Angus’s gardening, along with 
the fun of it, had treatment value. It 
paralleled manual activity taught the bed- 
ridden by occupational therapists in bead 


© fear .;. 
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ots before 
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nd exuber. - : - 
- then be work, needle-point, weaving, carving, 
w-retreat. | yPing, Stamp collecting. ““Recreation”’ is 


not entertainment, amusement, only; it 
is any refreshment of body or spirit that 
tends to re-create the man. 

In a ground-floor room looking out on 
walk, driveway and greensward, a man 


f them be. 
“reek, 

nkees and 
Hill, reap- 


nan lies in bed, back to the window. His 
head di hands are twisted, distorted. His legs are 
‘he day is in a harness of pulleys and weights. One 


of his lively pleasures is in a double 
mirror so arranged near the window that 
from the bed he can see part of the ground 
view outside. He watches by the hour the 
passing and parking cars. “I knew you 
were around,” he tells a volunteer 


worker, in greeting. “I saw you when you 
got out of your car an hour ago.” The 


mirror arrangement was his own sug- 
gestion, carried out by the handyman of 
the facility. 

“Have you seen my new pencil holder? 
You'll find it on the dresser.” It consists 
of a common sewing-thimble soldered to 
a hollow metal clamp. The clamp grips 
the pencil. “I can use this index finger 
fairly well and the thumb a little, but not 
enough to make contact.”’ He shows how 
well. “So we thought up this thimble rig. 
I can use it with the one finger, and while 
I’m not bragging about my writing— 
well, no letter has come back yet. Horace 
made it for me.’’ Horace is the handy- 
man, a social welfare worker without 
portfolio and somewhat of an institution 
in himself. “We first tried taping pencil 
to finger with adhesive, but it didn’t 
work.” 

In a ward sitting-room a man pores 
over a dictionary. Before him is an open 
book of crossword puzzles. Crosswords 
are his hobby. He spends hours working 
them out. He invites attention to his 
“desk.” It is a flat rest-top, adjustable, 
fitted to his wheel chair. There is place 
for puzzle book or sheet, dictionary, 
pencils, watch, cigaret, ash tray and 
matches. Horace made it for him, to his 
own design, with approval of the front 
office. The world is a better place to him. 

But these are rather little things, al- 
most trivial? Not if one believes in the 


















53 
dignity of the human spirit; not if one has 
respect for the fellow man within the 
disabled body; not if one holds that the 
upped chin is better than surrender, 
gallantry than flinching, optimism than 
despair. 

Patients in this building are not cut off 
from the life of the facility. Many of them 
attend the general recreational programs, 
presenting motion pictures, speakers, 
musicians, dancers, dramatic shows, and 
baseball games on the grounds between 
visiting teams. Ear phones bring radio to 
the bed-bound. To this group as to other 
patients goes such service as that of the 
Legion Auxiliary supply room at the 
facility, a Department enterprise, afford- 
ing an endless stream of afghans, bed 
jackets, lap robes, pillows, slippers, seat 
cushions, playing cards, cigarets and 
matches. 

Among special attentions, men in 
“Five” have their own game room, 
equipped with a Legion-given radio, 
where all day long are fought the ever 
new and never ended battles of bridge, 
rummy and pinochle, of dominoes, chess 
and Chinese checkers. Volunteer groups 
from outside arrange parties for them and 
sponsor bridge tournaments in this room, 
assigning members to visit the ones who 
cannot attend. 

The recreation office cites instances of 
content on the part of patients furthered 
by interest of an outside person. Here 
are a few cases. (Continued on page 54) 
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“MY CRIES WERE WHISPERS AE ME Lift LGGLDS” 


A true experience of P. $. NICHOLLS, South Bend, Ind. 





“MY CAR HAD SMASHED head on into a tree. My throat 





was gashed and bleeding badly. I was able only to whisper— 
and seemed doomed to die in the inky darkness. Then . . . 


“...1 REMEMBERED MY FLASH- 
LIGHT! Somehow I managed to get it 


ad 







from my tackle box and crawl weakly 


back to the road. Quickly the bright 
beam of the flashlight, waved in my fee- 
ble grasp, stopped a motorist, who took 
me to a hospital just in time. There is 
no doubt that I owe my life to dependa- 
ble ‘Eveready’ fresh DATED batteries! 


The word “Eveready” is a registered trade-mark of National Carbon Co., Inc. 


FRESH BATTERIES LAST LONGER... /coé for she DATE-LIN® 
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HERE 


DWEYLS 


(Continued from page 53) 

“Steve Waddick wasn’t interested in 
anything. Moped all the time. His wife 
had divorced him after his entering the 
hospital. Their boy, four years old at the 
time, he hadn’t seen for thirteen years. 
The mother married again. Steve didn’t 
know where she was, what her new name 
was, or whether the boy was called by it. 

“A Legion Auxiliary worker cultivated 
Steve. Inquiry by her drew from him that 
he would like to see his boy. After weeks 
of detective work, she located the boy, 
under the other name, in a neighboring 
State. The Auxiliary, paying transpor- 
tation costs and rent of a room near the 
facility for several days, brought him to 
see his father.” 

Now the boy writes dad regularly, 


(Continued from page 19) 

Louisiana and Mississippi, 
December 15 to December 20. 

Maine, October 10 to Oc- 
tober 24. 

Massachusetts, October 20 
to November 3. 

Michigan, in upper peninsula, October 
1 to October 15; in remainder of State, 
October 15 to October 20. 

Minnesota, September 16 to Septem- 
ber 30. 

Missouri, November 10 to November 


a 


24. 
New Jersey and Rhode Island, Novem- 
ber 1 to November 15. 

Ohio, October 10 to October 24. 

Pennsylvania, October 16 to October 
30. 
Vermont and West Virginia, October 
17 to October 31. 

Virginia, November 20 to December 4. 

The new regulations reduce the bag 
limit on mourning doves or turtle doves 
and whitewing doves from fifteen to 
twelve, while not more than twelve of 
either or all of these species may be taken 
in one day. 

Scooters, also known as sea coots, may 
be taken in open coastal waters only be- 
yond harbor lines in Maine and New 
Hampshire from September 15 to Sep- 
tember 30, and in New York, Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island, from September 
15 to October 15. Thereafter they may 
be taken in those States from land or 
water during the waterfowl season. 

October also finds the big-game hunt- 
ing seasons open or opening in many parts 
of Canada and a few sections of the 
United States. Sportsmen will be pleased 
to learn that permits to take firearms 


sends him smokes and other gifts; and 
dad is a new man. 

“Dan, a patient with sleeping sickness, 
could not talk. His hands shook so badly 
that he could not write. After seven or 
eight years of that, with no other way of 
expressing himself than by indicating yes 
or no, a volunteer from the Red Cross 
met and began studying him. She 
printed the alphabet in large letters on a 
sheet of paper and asked him to spell out 
words by pointing. His ‘silence’ ended 
right then. He had a way of talking with 
everybody. Machined boards with raised 
letters in rubber are now stock equip- 
ment, replacing the paper sheet.” 

This may appear too simple to have 
been an original invention, but the 
facility professes to have no knowledge 
that such a device had ever been used in 
a hospital elsewhere. 

“Ed Thornton came back from France 
permanently deaf. He learned the sign 
language. His wife learned it. Now he is 
in the hospital with his sight gone. A Red 
Cross volunteer is teaching him Braille, 
through his wife. The wife passes the 
symbols to him in the sign language, 


UNTING GROUWDS 


into Canada may be obtained with a 
minimum of red tape. Under former De- 
fense of Canada Regulations aliens were 
not permitted to have firearms in their 
possession in Canada. A recent amend- 
ment permits tourists who wish to visit 
Canada for hunting, trap or gun club 
shooting, to obtain special permits from 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police for 
entrance and use of their firearms in 
Canada. 

Applications for such permits should be 
made as far ahead as possible, and should 
be addressed to the Commissioner, Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, Ottawa, Can- 
ada, and must include the following 
information: Name, residence, and oc- 
cupation; purpose and duration of visit; 
destination in Canada; Canadian frontier 
port of entry and date of arrival; descrip- 
tion, make and serial number of each 
firearm for which a permit is required. 

No permits will be issued for automatic 
firearms, and revolvers will be permitted 
only for competition sponsored by a 
reputable Canadian shooting club. A 
reasonable amount of ammunition may 
be admitted for each firearm, after pay- 
ment of duty and taxes. 

Permits will be forwarded through the 
Customs Division to the Collector of 
Customs at the Canadian frontier port of 
arrival of the tourist. The original permit 
will be given to the tourist and must be 
retained in his possession at all times and 
surrendered to Customs at the Canadian 


‘spoken’ into his hand. Another blind 
but not deaf, patient, also learning 
Braille, talks in its symbols by touch with 
the man who can’t see and can’t hear.” 
The volunteer service embraces thirty 
or forty organizations. Their hundreds of 
member workers, many of whom seldom 
if ever go in person to the facility, fune. 
tion by groups or as individuals, with 
special regard for the chronic patients, 
Specific activities of different women 
groups range from remembering the men 
every year with a gift on their birthdays 
to aid to their families outside. Among 
the men groups the Legion’s interest is 
typical, as in paying Sunday visits, making 
Christmas gifts to patients and providing 
gifts to be sent their children at home, 
Individual volunteer workers serving 
regularly at the facility are virtually all 
women. They visit the patients, read 
aloud to them, write letters for them, 
meet on arrival out-of-town relatives 
come before operations, sit with patients 
in the crisis hours afterward, see that 
their children go to school, find jobs for 
the older children, help solve most of the 
problems of the Bills and Anguses. 


frontier port of exit when he 
leaves Canada. 

Big-game hunting in the 
United States falls definitely 
into two classes—wilderness 
hunting and “backyard” hunt- 
ing. Deer, of course, constitute the princi- 
pal big game of the United States and an 
interesting angle of the deer situation is 
that the animals frequently are more 
plentiful in the “‘backyard” regions than 
in the wilderness. The reasons for this are 
sane conservation laws and the fact that 
the whitetailed deer, at least, takes 
kindly to civilization. As a matter of fact, 
he likes it, and the whitetail thrives and 
multiplies in lumbered forests _inter- 
spersed with farmlands and abandoned 
clearings to a degree that never was pos- 
sible in virgin timber. Added to this also 
must be the fact that the larger carnivo- 
rous animals which formerly preyed upon 
the whitetail, have been brought under 
control and even exterminated in many 
parts of the whitetail’s range. 

Thus it is that the kill of deer in a 
heavily-settled State like Pennsylvania 
usually exceeds that in Maine or the 
Maritime Provinces where extensive 
tracts of wilderness still remain 

The Pennsylvania deer herd has again 
increased to a point where the State 
Board of Game Commissioners has de- 
clared an open season on both bucks and 
does. Two years ago, when the Board 
took similar action, a total of 170,000 
deer were taken and it is predicted that 
the take this year may reach 200,000 
animals. As a safety measure the Board 
has decreed that no spike bucks may be 
shot. This, of course, is to compel the 
hunter to see his deer clearly before he 
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E the big, liquid brown eyes regarded 


shoots. The season will run from Decem- 
ber 2 to December 14 and hunters may 
take one deer of either sex. 

While probably no other eastern State 
js as heavily populated with deer as is 
Pennsylvania, the herds generally are 
showing favorable increase, even in set- 
tled regions. Lust June I was hiking down 
an old wood road in northern Connecti- 
cut. The mountain laurel was just coming 
into bloom, and the opening buds re- 
vealed the first beauties of their impris- 
oned pink and white blossoms. Pushing 
into a heavy stand of evergreens, I found, 
curled up among the brown needles at the 
base of a giant hemlock, a baby white- 
tailed fawn—the most beautiful of all 
wild creatures. 

The little fellow could not have been | 
more than a week or so old, but already 
he had learned the art of skulking. Not a 
muscle moved as we drew closer, only 





us curiously, but unafraid. We refrained 
from touching him, desiring not to im- 
print upon the plastic mind a sense of 
false security with man. Believing the 
mother might be somewhere about, we 
secreted ourselves behind a mass of 
boulders about 150 feet downwind. We 
wanted to see what she would do when 
she rejoined the little one. 

But an hour wait was in vain. Several 
times we heard movements in the woods 
around us, but if the doe was there she 
must have winded us and refused to come 
out into tbe open. I have wondered since 
what she might have done had the fawn | 
bleated in fear. 

But while some parts of the eastern 
woods actually are overpopulated with 
deer, they also are invaded each open 
season by an army of gunners suffi- 
ciently large to make hunting conditions 
impossible. Last fall I was hunting the 
Glen Spey region in New York State. Al- | 
though we were in a fairly secluded 
section, we found the woods full of rat 





ners. It was impossible to go on stand for 

more than a half hour without being dis- 

turbed by other gunners, and it was | 
equally impossible to move about with- | 
out contacting other gunners on stand. 
Once I took a position in a small clearing | 
on the edge of a thick grove of pines. I 

thought I was alone, but as my eyes be- 

came accustomed to the surrounding | 
gloom, I discovered hunter after hunter, | 
crouched in concealment. There were six | 
guns trained on that clearing and any | 
buck that poked so much as his nose into 

sight certainly would have been in for a 

surprise. 

We no longer have open seasons on 
moose in the United States and the hun- 
ter who desires a moose-head trophy now 
must go to Canada or Alaska. And even 
in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
moose have become so scarce that closed 
seasons have been put into effect. Civili- 
zation and over-shooting usually prove 
a detrimental combination to the moose. 

Reports from all over the country in- 
dicate that upland (Continued on page 56) 
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Not a cannon, but the 
130,000-pound shaft for a 


great electric generator being 
built by General Electric 


America’s First Line of Defense 


MERICA’S first line of defense is American industry. It is to in- 
A dustry that the nation looks today for the armaments to protect 
America’s high living standards, to defend the American way of life. 

In the last two generations American industry has built a great 
nation. Its workmen, scientists, and engineers have given us electric 
lights in 24 million American homes and electric refrigerators in 13 
million—conveniences which represent the highest standard of 
living in the world. And the manpower, the inventive and manu- 
facturing genius, the experience, the daring to tackle difficult tasks— 
assets which have helped to produce for us this high standard of 
living —are among America’s strongest resources today. 

Industry today undertakes the task of building, not only arma- 
ments, but, equally important, the machines to manufacture these 
armaments. And General Electric, which for more than 60 years 
has been putting electricity to work in America’s peacetime pur- 
suits, is today applying it to the new job—the job of defending 
the benefits electricity has helped to create. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


QT 





UNTING 


(Continued from page 55) 

game birds wintered well for the most 
part and experienced a better-than-usual 
breeding season. Ruffed grouse are said to 
be more plentiful over most of their range 
than they have been for several years. 
Pheasants seem numerous everywhere 
and quail apparently weathered out the 
unusual cold spell that hit the southern 
States last winter. 

A small group of sportsmen of my ac- 
quaintance, believing that a sportsman’s 
activities should embrace predator con- 
trol as well as game shooting, have organ- 
ized a sport which, if it can be properly 
developed, should furnish more excite- 
ment than ’coon hunting or fox hunting. 
Urged on by a western cougar hunter, 
they took up snow-trailing bobcats with 
hounds. They have experienced some 
success, but admit a decided lack of 
knowledge concerning the bobcat. This 
lack of knowledge seems general, even 
though the bobcat is fairly plentiful in the 
. wilder wooded sections. But it seldom is 
seen by the hunters or fishermen and then 
usually by accident. 

The bobcat is yellowish-brown or gray- 
ish-brown above spotted dark markings, 
white below, also spotted. Its face ruff, 
which gives it an owlish appearance, is 
streaked with brown. Like the Canada 
lynx, it has a ridiculously short tail. The 
average weight of those taken by trappers 


(Continued from page 9) 

beau brummel of his headquarters staff, 
flicking imaginary dust from scarred but 
meticulously polished boots, hailed a 
decrepit taxicab andin no time at all 
was at the shabbily genteel Hotel Neth- 
erlands,, where he was given a corner 
room, spotlessly clean. 

Alone, Major Randall sloshed water 
into a bowl from a tin pitcher which 
stood near the table, scrubbed a little 
travel grime from his face with a towel, 
removed his boots and flung himself 
on the bed. Then came a sharp rap at 
his door. 

“Enter,” invited Major Randall, not 
moving from his comfortable position. 

Into the room strode a tall American 
officer, severe of mien, firm of jaw and 
piercing of eye. Gray sprinkled his 
temples. A slight pallor spoke of concen- 
tration on indoor duties. On his shoulders 
were silver eagles. His collar ornaments 
disclosed that he was of the general staff. 

Major Randall struggled to his feet, 
apologized for his discourtesy and started 
to pull on his boots. 


is probably about twenty-five pounds, al- 
though bobcats weighing as much as 
forty pounds have been killed in some 
regions. 

The litter generally contains from three 
to five kittens which, in the north, are 
thought to be born in April or May. 
Their dens usually are located in small 
caves or hollow logs. They feed largely 
on game birds, mice and small game. 

The bobcat’s cry somewhat resembles 
that of a strong-voiced domestic cat. It 
also produces weird caterwauling sounds 
that are difficult to describe. Possibly 
these sounds are employed when hunting 
to frighten the game into a rush. But by 
no means all the night screams heard in 
the deep woods are emitted by bobcats. 
The gray fox is a good screamer on occa- 
sion, while the larger owls, such as the 
great horned owl and the snowy owl, 
sometimes give voice to the most blood- 
curdling screeches and yells. 

If the bobcat’s size and strength 
equaled its lack of intelligence and nasty 
temper, it might be classed as a danger- 
ous animal. It has been said that if the 
American cougar possessed the fighting 
spirit of the bobcat, it would be one of 
the most dangerous animals on earth. 
But as it is the bobcat can scarcely be 
classed in the category of dangerous 
game, although hand-to-hand encounters 
between man and bobcat have occurred. 


The late Captain Laurie D. Mitche} 
used to tell an unusual story of an ep. 
counter with a large bobcat. A Noy 
Scotia farmer and his wife were seated 
at the breakfast table when, glancing out 
the window, they observed their herd of 
sheep galloping down the meadow to 
ward the house. On the leading sheep's 
back clung a bobcat. 

The man dashed from the house to 
intercept the flock and the lead sheep ran 
toward him, presumably for protection, 
At a distance of about forty feet, the 
sheep stumbled and fell to its knees, 
tossing the bobcat over its head. The 
bobcat hit the ground and immediately 
sprang, striking the man in the chest and 
knocking him off his feet. The farmer's 
wife ran out at this point and between 
them they finished off the cat, but not 
before it put up quite a battle. 

A friend of mine who is a resident of 
the New England hills once had an ex- 
citing encounter with a bobcat. He was 
walking through the woods with his hound 
and carried neither gun nor knife. The 
hound was scouting the woods look- 
ing for trouble. He found it. There was 
borne to the man’s ears the sound of a 
fight off in the woods and then the yelps 
of his hound in deep distress. The man 
dashed off through the woods and came 
to a deep gully at the foot of which was 
a whirling, indistinguishable mass. With- 
out hesitation he jumped into the fight 
and the next minute was clinging desper- 
ately to the throat of a large bobcat. 
The cat was a fighter and speedily made 
ribbons of the man’s clothing, but as 
they rolled down the slope in a clinch, he 
managed to get hold of a heavy stick. A 
sharp blow on the head ended the cat's 
career. 


THE AFFAIROFTHE PINS 


His visitor ignored his apology. 

“Major Scott Randall,” he said. There 
was no interrogation. He stated it as a 
fact. But Randall responded, “At your 
service, colonel.” 

“You are wondering why you are 
here.” Again it was but a statement. “T’ll 
be brief and to the point. I am Colonel 
Durant Reeves, chief of the counter- 
espionage section.” 

Randall betrayed polite surprise and 
interest and his visitor continued, “Major 
Randall, when you entered the Presidio 
training school for emergency officers you 
gave as your civilian occupation ‘news- 
paperman.’ It was true as far as it went 
but you did not explain that your duties 
on the San Francisco Chronicle were those 
of a crack crime investigator, that you 
had risen from the ranks of police re- 
porter to criminal expert, that you were 
credited with solving the Sausalito trunk 
murder and the Embarcadero smuggling 


racket. 

“Major Randall, we need your help. 
Never mind why we think you may be 
successful where others have failed but 
try to justify that confidence. We ask of 
you a service of vital importance to your 
country, to the entire allied cause, a 
service not without grave personal dan- 
ger, a service that cannot be rewarded 
with honor. If you succeed, few will know 
it and your success cannot be recognized 
officially. If you fail—”’ the colonel 
shrugged thin shoulders. 

“And that service consists of?” 

“Trapping the keenest intellect in 
Paris. One that has cost us our most 
valuable operatives. One whose cunning 
and uncanny intuition checkmates our 
every move. One who has spun an invisi- 
ble web in which is snared and murdered 
every investigator we have placed on the 
trail. There is a leak in our own espi- 
onage headquarters. There must be. 
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Secret mail has been tampered with. 
Important documents are disturbed; 
copied no doubt. I dared not send my 
summons for you to Colonel Saunders 
through usual channels. The order was 
written in my own hand, approved by the 
chief himself, delivered by special mes- 
senger and destroyed by Colonel Saun- 
ders immediately it was read.” 

Colonel Reeves rubbed a bony index 
finger along his rather prominent nose, 
reflectively. His tight-stretched lips 
parted in a deprecatory smile. 

“No doubt you think I am being rather 
melodramatic,” he apologized. “TI’ll ad- 
mit I occasionally get jittery. The enemy 
spy ring is too damnably efficient. It has 
me suspecting my most intimate associ- 
ates. Two of our aces dispatched on a hot 
tip to that section of Montmartre where 
we suspect the enemy brain center is 
located have not returned and two weeks 
have elapsed. If they were alive they 
would have had some message through 
by this time. 





“But enough of this. You accept the 
assignment, of course?” 

“Naturally.” For the first time a trace 
of enthusiasm crept into Major Randall’s 
voice. Like the smell of printer’s ink to an 
old newspaperman was the hint of 
mystery and danger to Scott Randall, the 
suggestion of a puzzle to be solved. “But 
I have one request. May I enlist an 
assistant? Sergeant Heather of my head- 
quarters detachment is a former member 
of the detective bureau of the San Fran- 
cisco police, has worked with me on many 
cases, and might prove of invaluable aid.” 

“Granted. I will see that he has orders | ! 
to meet you here by 5 o’clock tomorrow 
night. We can rely on his loyalty, courage 





FALSE TEETH WEARERS 
often worst breath offenders 


A dark film collects on plates and 
bridges, that soaks up odors and 
impurities! It gets in crevices 
where brushing can’t even reach! 
Almost always it results in “‘den- 
ture breath’’—probably the most 
offensive breath odor. You won't 
know if you have it but others 
will! Yet Polident quickly dis- 
solves all film — leaves 
plates absolutely odor- 
free and sweet. 
Millions call Pol- 
ident a blessing! 
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smile . 
the very thought of unattractive plates make 
you self-conscious when you should be well- 
poised? The thing to do is—get Polident—a 
powder that magically dissolves away tar- 





THANKS TO 


POLIDENT Beauty Bath 
Keeps Plates Like New—Without Brushing 


Are you letting dingy false teeth destroy your 


. . perhaps your whole charm? Does 


stain, food-deposits from plates, remov- 
bridges—without brushing, acid or dan- 


ger! What a difference in the way your plate looks 
and feels! Polident purifies your plate — leaves it 


— attractive! Gums look more “alive” too! 


Leading dentists recommend POLIDENT. Only 
30c, any drug store; money back if not delighted. 
Hudson Products, Inc., 220 West 19th St., New York, N. Y. 


POLIDENT 


Cleans, Purifies Without Brushing! 
this daily: Add a little Polident powder to 4 


glass water. Stir. Then put in plate or bridge for 10 
to 15 minutes. Rinse—and it’s ready to use. 





and discretion?” 

“TImplicitly. I would like him furnished 
with credentials of the Department of 
Criminal Investigation, rank ‘sergeant,’ 
duty on Paris crime detail. No connection 
with counter-espionage section.” 

“That will be done. Any questions?” 

“Two. First, have you any description 
of Germany’s master spy or do you 
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INVENTORS 


Take first step to protect your Invention 
—without cost. it free of In- 
vention form and 48 page Book, ‘‘Pat- 
Time 







ent Guide for the Inventor.” 
counts! Don't delay. Write today. 
CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN 
Registered Patent Attorney 
Dept. OK45, Adams Bldg. Washington, D. C- 
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suspect his identity?” 





“Those who we assume have met this 





agent face to face have never returned. 
We suspect, on no very tangible grounds, 
that the spy is of French blood, perhaps 
with high connections which permit of 
access to secret archives.’”’ Colonel Reeves 
drew a leather case from an inner pocket 
of his blouse. “Possibly some clue lies in 
this fragment of a message written in 
india ink on waterproof parchment and 
removed from under the lower dental 
plate of an Alsatian peasant discovered 
by our agents loitering near a carrier- 
pigeon cote in the rear of the French lines. 

“Only two birds were nested down. 
When the agents located no messages in 
their transmitter capsules, both birds 
were freed. One sped directly west to 
French headquarters, where its presence 
was reported within the hour. The other 
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headed north- (Continued on page 58) 
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BEWARE! 


Look out for anti-freeze that 
boils away and leaves your car 
unprotected. Get “Prestone” 
anti-freeze now —one shot lasts 


all winter! 


SEE PAGES 33-36 
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WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour 2 pints of bile juice into 
your bowels every day. If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food may not digest, It may just de- 
cay in the bowels, Then gas bloats up your stom- 
ack. You get constipated, You feel sour, sunk and 
the world looks punk, 
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‘east toward the German lines and was 
never seen again. When minute search of 
| the peasant revealed this cipher fragment, 
we felt confident that the missing bird 
| had flown direct to enemy agents located 
| somewhere across the lines.” 
Major Randall smoothed out the 
|crumpled parchment, tissue thin, and 
|there noted in a fine hand the letters 
| “Yolla—.” 


| “The paper, you will note, was torn,” 


| 


| pointed out Colonel Reeves. “It is our 


theory that the message proper had al- 
ready been dispatched and that this was 
an afterthought, as it seems too short for 
a message. Or it might be a signature. 
Our cipher experts have labored with it 
without result to date.” 

“Secondly, does the Colonel know the 
approximate location of the German 
brain center in Paris?” 

“Yes and no. Underground it must be 
and in the neighborhood of Sacré Coeur, 
Montmartre. We have suspected a ren- 
dezvous at the Café du Chien Mort but 
the proprietor is a Frenchman who has 
given three sons to la patrie, the youngest 
falling at Verdun only last month. More 
I cannot tell you.” 

“This hotel?” 

“M. Chapin knows only that you are 
an American major on leave in Paris as 
a reward for front-line service. He is a 
typical innkeeper, recommended to me 
as thoroughly loyal by General Duquesne 
of the French secret service. He does not 
know me. And, by the way, should you 
have a brush with the Sireté or French 
police at any time it is well to present 
this card de permission. It demands 





instant codperation and is signed by 
Duquesne himself. The card is of vege- 
table composition and edible, therefore 
easy to destroy if your identity is sus- 
pected by the wrong persons.” 

Colonel Reeves picked up his cap as an 
indication the interview was ended. “Do 
not communicate with me except in 
emergency or in the event you have 


| vitally important news. Address outside 
| envelope to General Duquesne, inside to 
me. M. Chapin will deliver it. Adieu, and 


good luck.” 

“Which I’ll probably need,” reflected 
Randall as the colonel’s firm step echoed 
down the hallway. 


ERE was no happier non-commis- 
sioned officer in the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces than Sergeant Raymond 
Heather when he received orders to 
report to his major for detached duty in 
Paris. The broad grin with which he an- 
nounced himself at the Hotel Nether- 
lands faded a trifle about the edges as 
Major Randall explained the mission to 
which he had been assigned, a mission 





which included none of the highly-adver- 


tised and deservedly praised relaxations 
so dear to the soldier on leave. 

Time for conversation was limited as 
Major Randall had immediate need for 
Heather’s services. An item in Le Figaro 
that very day had attracted his attention 
and keen interest. 

It appeared that the evening before a 
brace of American M. P.’s had stumbled 
across a bundle of rags at the entrance to 
a dark alley in the Montmartre sector, 
not a stone’s throw from the Café dy 
Chien Mort. Closer examination revealed 
a fairly well-dressed young man whose 
reddish beard stripped off in their hands 
and about whose neck on a cord was the 
only mark of identification, an aluminum 
disk with the inscription P138. A brief 
telephone exchange had established his 
positive identity as Gerard Moline, an 
English spy whose post-graduate courses 
at Leipzig and the Sorbonne had well 
equipped him to pass as French or 
German at will. 

Colonel Faville of the British espionage 
section was grief-stricken. The boy had 
married his niece and was considered one 
of his most brilliant operatives. At the 
time of his death, he had been close to 
discovery of the German message center 
in Paris, the heart of the spy ring which 
encircled the French capital. At least, 
such was the report he had made to his 
superiors a few days before. 

Cause of death was obvious. A thin 
red line about the throat was mute testi- 
mony to the efficacy of the garrote, a 
strangling cord which cut off breath 
within a moment, quietly and efficiently. 

“Go to the morgue. Examine the body 
and effects. Pick up any information you 
can and meet me here at midnight,” 
directed Major Randall. 

“At midnight, sir,’ echoed Heather, 
saluting smartly, turning on his heel and 
striding off. 

Aware that the vicinity would be 
swarming with allied secret service 
agents, probably under the observation 
of enemy operatives, Major Randall hesi- 
tated some time before setting off for the 
Montmartre section. As a result it was 
nearly dusk when he strode into the Café 
du Chien Mort and ordered a vermouth 
cassis. It was early for evening trade. 
Le propriétaire himself waited on his 
guest. Gingerly and with a great show of 
indifference, Randall brought up the sub- 
ject of the murder. 

“A great pity of a certainement,” re- 
gretted the Frenchman. “So young. S0 
handsome.” 

Vaguely. he recalled having seen the 
distinguished young “Frenchman” among 
his guests the evening before. And, if he 
was not mistaken, in the company of @ 
young lady of great beauty. No, he did 
not know her name, and glared with 4 
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dawn of suspicion at his inquisitor. No, 
he had not seen her before. But Randall 
acquired a very definite impression that 
the girl in the case had been seen by this 
man before and further than that, that 
he had recognized her. Randall did not 
pursue his questioning, finished his aperi- 
tifand with a cordial wave of his hand at 
the proprietor ambled lazily out, to all 
appearances a 
soldat améri- 
cain without a 
thought on his 
mind but the de- 
sire to enjoy his 
leave in Paris. 


Guess Wot, Daddy * 
I jist‘iscovered 
Coumbisses Day 


HE hands 

of Randall’s 
wristwatchboth 
pointed at 12 as 
adiscreet knock 
cameat hisdoor. 
Heather’s re- 
port was brief. 
He had exam- 
ined the nude 
figure at the 
morgue for 
bruises or other marks of violence, but 
except for the fast fading line about the 
fair young throat found no sign of that 
which contributed to the boy’s death. 

In reply to a question, the concierge in 
charge had pointed to a pile of garments 
heaped on a nearby slab of marble. 
Heather picked them up and ran a 
practiced finger over seams, etc., seeking 
concealed papers. As he did so, an in- 
voluntary exclamation of pain escaped 
him as his finger was pricked by a sharp 
point. Curious, he examined the sharp- 
pointed object which had brought a tiny 
globule of blood to his finger-tip. In ap- 
pearance, it merely was a white-headed 
pin of the type used by many dress- 
makers, though the head seemed a trifle 
large, almost half the size of a pea. 

Absently, Heather had fastened the 
pin to the inside of his tunic and con- 
tinued his examination. It revealed noth- 
ing of interest, he reported. 

Randall asked to see the pin, examined 
it sharply. 

“No lethal weapon here,” he com- 
mented, abstractedly, but added, ““Who 
knows, though? It might be a clue to 
something. Certainly out of place in a 
soldier’s tunic. Don’t lose it.” And re- 
turned it to Heather. 


SOFT gray light from outside the 
curtained windows dimmed the 

rays from the single bulb used all night 
by the major in studying his next move, 
when a discreet knock sounded on his 


door. It was Sergeant Heather. 

“They got two more, sir,” blurted the 
sergeant, making no attempt to conceal 
his agitation. 

“They? More what?” Randall yawned 
Prodigiously, rose, dipped a towel into the 
_ pitcher nearby and sloshed it on his 
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“Huns, sir. Allied operatives. Just a 
block from where that young Limey 
officer was murdered, sir. One was a frog 
spy and the other was an American, 
named Fisher. Both dead as mackerels, 
strangled same as Moline.” 

“Had they put up a fight?” 

“No, sir. Fact is, their faces didn’t 
show no fright at all—just sort of 
astonished -like. 
I’d gone back 
down to the 
morgue and was 
hanging around 
when they 
brought ’em in. 
Justhadahunch 
something 
would turn up.” 

“‘Whatdetails 
did you learn?” 

“Plenty. It 
seems like these 
two fellers who 
was killed was 
in that dead dog 
café last eve- 
ning, same place 
where Moline 
was enjoying himself before he was 
bumped off. They had palled up, both 
being on the trail of the Moline killers, I 
suppose. They was havin’ plenty drinks 
but sorta eyein’ everybody that came in. 
Soon a good-lookin’ French dame comes 
into the dump. They give her the eye and 
soon invite her over to their table. She 
ain’t slow to accept and dances a few 
rounds with both of ’em. 

“Of a sudden a dude in a top hat 
comes in and she gets cold to the boys and 
goes over to this gent. A few minutes later 
the boys leave. But not before the 
American known as Fisher apparently 
snitched a card which might have fell 
outa her purse while she was powderin’ 
her nose. It was found doubled up in his 
hand when his body was picked up. I 
tried to get away with it but was given 
the bum’s rush. Got a good squint at it, 
though. It had a sorta raised gold doodad 
on it an’ the name was ‘Marie de Valloy’.” 

Major Randall was far from sleepy 
now. He was breathing a trifle fast and 
his eyes bored into Sergeant Heather. 

“What could you find out about her?” 

“Nothin’, sir. Didn’t have no time. 
Wanted to report to you pronto.” 

Randall was fully dressed by this time 
and fairly barked his orders: “Keep out of 
sight for the rest of the day. Meet me at 
9 o’clock tonight at the Café du Chien 
Mort. Have your sidearms.” 
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E American major lost no time in 
presenting himself to the Paris Sireté 
bureau, and inquired for M. Duquesne. 
The card he presented brought him an 
immediate audience with a dapper 
Frenchman, whose iron-gray hair, deeply 
lined face, and the weight of some 65 
years could not smother the impression 
of constant alertness nor dim the sparkle 
of the keenest (Continued on page 60) 
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eyes into which Major Randall had ever 
f | gazed. 

“Mademoiselle Marie de Valloy,” 
;mused M. Duquesne in response to the 
|major’s first question, ‘is of the French 
nobility. Her father was a great land- 
|owner in Alsace-Lorraine prior to his 
|death on the Marne. A brother met 
|death at Verdun. The girl is very bitter 
|at the war, which has cost her both 
|father and brother and, it is said, all 
|of her fortune. About 18 months ago 
she came to Paris and leased an expensive 
apartment on the Boulevard Haussmann. 
It is quite the rendezvous for that 
|society which is made up of young 


| officers on leave. She has many wealthy 


| friends.” 
| “Why the change from poverty, Mon- 
sieur Duquesne?” 
“From the sale of family heirlooms, 
| quite a sum was realized, enough, it is 
| said, to bring her to Paris, a city where a 
'woman as beautiful as she, monsieur, 
seldom lacks for money. Do not think 
that I am making the insinuation, but 
she has friends of influence and wealth 
| who see that she does not suffer.” 
| “She is a loyal Frenchwoman?” 
| “Monsieur, that I cannot say, but she 
|has given of her time much to the Red 
| Cross. For service as an army nurse, she 
| volunteered some months ago, but her 
| heart it was not so good and she did not 
|pass the examination. She likes bright 
| lights and she enjoys travel about France 
|and England but most she stay in Paris. 
| Loyal? Who knows what is in the mind of 
| woman? But consider, my friend, that 
German lead killed her father and 
brother.” 
| “Thank you very much, monsieur. I 


& E E D CAS Hi 4 hope I have not been too much trouble.” 
“A pleasure, mon major.” 
As Major Randall bowed his exit the 
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thought persisted that M. Duquesne had 
not been entirely frank. 


A MAJOR RANDALL’S direction, 
the taxi dropped him about six 
| blocks from the Café du Chien Mort. In 


the moonless night, the white dome of 
Sacré Coeur rose in ghostly majesty 
above Montmartre. The ghastly green of 
occasional street lights gave a spine- 
tingling chill as they accentuated the 
black shadows of the winding alleys which 
infest the Mount of the Martyrs. 

The café where Major Randall had his 
rendezvous with Sergeant Heather did 
not face the main boulevard but was per- 
haps fifty yards down a dark alley which 
bore the imposing name of “Rue des 
Grandes Dames.” Its location was 
marked only by a dimly glowing light 
bulb above a barred door. This to adver- 
tise the site of a famous resort, the 
entrance to which in peace time gave 


shame to the sun in the brilliance of its 
illumination. 

As he swung into the alley, Major 
Randall had an uneasy feeling that he 
was being followed. Then he glimpsed a 
familiar figure a few yards ahead. He 
quickened his step. 

“Just a minute, sergeant,” he whis- 
pered, and as Sergeant Heather turned to 
greet him, drew him into the deep gloom 
of a doorway. He had a vague impression 
of other shadows melting into other door- 
ways but could not be sure. 

“T’m going in alone,” advised Randal] 
in a low voice. “Follow me in about five 
minutes. Get a table near mine but do 
not recognize me until I get noisy. 
Then come over and take care of me 
as any loyal non-com would do when 
he sees a superior officer making a fool of 
himself.” 

As he stepped out beneath a hooded 
light, three white dots at the rim of 
Heather’s blouse attracted Randall’s 
eye. He had a vague recollection of 
having noticed them while still in the 
shadows. 

“What are those?” he demanded. 

Heather seemed a bit embarrassed as 
he drew three white-headed pins from the 
cloth. ‘“Trade marks,” he replied. 

“Trade marks?” echoed Major Ran- 
dall. 

“Yeah. I got ’em offa the three stiffs 
the Huns had liquidated. Told you about 
the first one. Forgot to mention the 
others. Mebbe the guy what did the jobs 
sticks these pins in his victims to prove 
to his boss he did it. Sort of trade mark, 
I suppose.” 

Major Randall studied one of the pins 
solemnly, stepped back in the darkness 
and drew the sergeant with him. 

“Tf you don’t mind, sergeant, I’ll keep 
one of your souvenirs. It might be lucky 
at that.” He slipped it out of sight be- 
neath the pocket flap of his tunic. 

Not having noticed any passersby in 
the gloomy lane, Major Randall was 
amazed at the joie de vivre inside the 
Café du Chien Mort. The dim light out- 
side and closely shuttered windows had 
revealed nothing of the gaiety within. 
Wild, almost barbaric strains came from 
a stringed orchestra on a dais, the maestro 
a tousled-haired maniac with flowing 
black tie. All tables near the oblong 
dance floor were taken, chiefly by soldiers 
on leave or A.W.O.L., their green-brown, 
horizon blue or tan uniforms blending 
into a background for white arms, 
silken legs and frothy gowns of brilliant 
hue. 

Major Randall swayed slightly as he 
walked toward a vacant table for four at 
a far corner of the room. An occasional 
amused and appraising eyebrow was 
lifted as the handsome American officer 
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ade his way across the room, though his 
t tipsiness was not conspicuous 
n this company. 

Scarcely had he sagged heavily into his 
hair when a sleek, lithe-limbed girl, 
heeks pale, lips a red gash, redolent with 
heavy perfume, seated herself with entire 

possession in a vacant chair at his 
able and leaned toward him, in the act 
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he inquired archly. “Perhaps Helene she 
an make heem forget thees war terribl’. 
hampagne, non?”’ A waiter approached. 
“Champagne for mademoiselle, pour 
moi cognac,” ordered Randall, then, 
‘Stop it!” as his companion made as if to 
limb on his lap. 

Unabashed, the girl twined her fingers 
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but, chin on chest, appeared indifferent 
9 all about him. Finally, “Go ’way,” he 
ommanded, thickly. 

“Mais non, the evening she ees young,” 
protested the girl, but fled precipitately, 
hampagne glass in hand, from the glare 
with which Randall fixed her. The officer 
igulped the cognac. To the waiter, 
“Encore, encore, encore!” 
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Three cognacs followed the first. Major 
led. Randall vaguely felt their warming in- 
assed as piuence and outwardly grew obviously 
from the [ptoxicated. 

j “Garcon,” he bellowed, “Encore cog- 
or Rap- ac!” 

“But, monsieur —” protested the 
ee stifis ¥aiter, fearing his charge was about to 
yu about become difficult. 
ion the “But me no buts, encore cognac!” 
the jobs fairly shouted the American. The pro- 
© prove #gPrietor came swiftly to his table, should- 
e mark, fered the waiter aside and said soothingly, 

“If the major will permit the imperti- 
the pins rence, it would be better to go just a 
larkness fpttile slower or what you so delightfully 

term ‘the edge’ will be gone from the 
ll keep evening.”” His English was excellent and 
e lucky #{mooth, almost without accent. 





“Listen, head waiter, monsieur le 
propriétaire, or whoever you are, I know 
my business. Nobody can tell me how 
much liquor I can handle. I want some 
more cognac and no argument!” His 
voice rose, rough and loud. Occupants of 
nearby tables eyed him curiously. Ser- 
geant Heather, who had been sitting 
quietly at a table some distance away, 
tose and approached the proprietor. 

“The major is from my outfit,” he ex- 
plained in a low voice. “He’s had a drop 
too much but don’t worry about him. I'll 
get him outa here when he quiets down. 
Bring him his cognac but make it light.” 

“Oui, monsieur,”’ the proprietor bowed 
and made his way to the bar. 

“What were you two whispering 
about?” demanded Major Randall of 
Sergeant Heather, with ugly leer. 

“Nothing, sir, only telling him to get 
your cognac and make it snappy,” 
soothed Heather. The man returned with 
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the glass filled to the brim with amber 
liquid. 

“Know who I am?” Randall inquired 
belligerently of the café owner. 

“No, monsieur, and who are you?” 
pleasantly. 

“T’m the fellow who’s going to get that 
bird who’s choking all your guests who 
happen to be—” 

“Hush, sir,” interrupted Heather, 
frantic. To the proprietor, imploringly, 
“Don’t mind him, sir. He doesn’t know 
what he’s saying. I’ve never seen him like 
this before. He don’t mean no trouble. 
I'll get him outa here.” 

“No, no, monsieur,” protested the 
café keeper. “Le major he is no trouble. 
It is that I do not want him to be sick. 
There is a room upstairs where he can lie 
down.” 

“No, thanks, he’ll be all right pretty 
soon,” refused Heather. “I'll stay here 
with him.” 

Major Randall was taking little inter- 
est in the conversation of which he was 
the object. He had slumped in his chair 
and was gazing fixedly into space. Now 
and then he roused himself from seeming 
stupor to tilt his cognac glass to his lips. 

Minutes passed. Hours, it seemed to 
Sergeant Heather. The crowd was be- 
ginning to thin out a bit. Nothing had 
happened. Nothing seemed likely to hap- 
pen. Of a sudden, a perceptible stir swept 
the groups still at tables. Someone of 
note arriving? Heather’s sharp gaze fixed 
on the doorway through which was enter- 
ing a most distinguished couple. The 
man, attired in faultless evening clothes, 
was tall, of military bearing, sharply 
chiseled features marred by a jagged scar 
which flamed on his left cheek. The girl 
was of striking, almost exotic beauty, 
with raven hair, sleek and shiny, a fas- 
cinating wave over each pink ear, eyes 
dark and slumbrous, lips carmine and 
sensuous, white body encased in a reveal- 
ing frock of diaphanous black. 

The pair were escorted to a table but a 
few yards from the one at which the 
Americans were sitting. The girl sat fac- 
ing Major Randall, who roused from his 
apparent alcoholic daze only long enough 
to fasten a languid gaze upon her and her 
escort. Though his entire body had grown 
suddenly tense, by no outward sign was 
this visible. Only by the exercise of great 
self-control did he prevent his fingers 
from beating a nervous tattoo on the 
table top. He had recognized the man as 
a German officer who had been interro- 
gated at his command post by a division 
intelligence officer some sixty days before, 
a man who had been sent back to the 
rear under heavy guard! 

Through lips which did not move per- 
ceptibly, Randall instructed Heather to 
leave the table. Accordingly, a mo- 
ment later, “I’m goin’ over to the bar; 


see you later,” announced Heather in a | 


fairly loud voice. Randall nodded sul- 
lenly and again bowed his head. 

Half an hour passed. The new-comers 
left their table (Ccentinued on page 62) 
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This product of Bell tele- 
phone research brings back the living 
world of sound. The Western Electric 
Audiphone is based on advanced tech- 
nique in hearing aid design—helps the 
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widens the hearing circle. After an audi- 
ometric test, your dealer will recommend 
the model best suited to your needs. 

Audiphone and advertisement by Council 
on Physical Therapy, American Medical Association. 


Distributed in Canada by 
Northern Electric Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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Fistula Is A 
Triple Threat 


Loss of bowel control; ills due to pus 
poisoning; serious malignant growths— 
are three dangers of neglected Fistula. 
Thousands might save themselves from 
humiliation and serious illness by know- 
ing the facts and taking proper treat- 
ment in time. Actual institutional experi- 
ence has proved that, except in extreme 
cases, drastic treatment is not advisable. 
Get a FREE book offered by McCleary 
Clinic, C1066 Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, 
Mo., which explains the conditions; shows 
how thousands have benefited through a 
mild corrective treatment requiring no 
hospital confinement. Write for book and 
Patient Reference List mailed in plain 
envelope FREE. 
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tone” anti-freeze. One shot pro- 
tects your car all winter long. 


You’re safe—and you know it! 
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but once to dance. The propriétaire 
hovered about them solicitously. Then 
the military figure of the escort bowed 
stiffly and proceeded in the general direc- 
| tion of the bar. The girl rose and moved 
| gracefully toward Major Randall’s table. 
| Without invitation, she seated herself on 
|his right. The American stared at her, 
|coldly. But his every sense was at the 
| alert. 

“Very clever, my friend, but is it the 
| necessity to pretend longer?” Not a 
muscle in Randall’s face betrayed his 
|surprise at the question asked in soft 
| musical tones. 
“Surely the spies you seek are not com- 
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| ing here tonight, for it is late and mon- 
|sieur le propriétaire will soon turn us all 
‘into the street,” she continued, a sly 
smile on her lips. 

“G’way,” muttered Randall. “I’m not 
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atients come to thore | buying you girls any more drinks.” 
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“T am not going away, my friend, for I 
| would like to talk with you.” With a 


30 E.Adams St.,Dept.775,Chicago | tantalizing and mischievous smile, she 
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This October issue of our magazine 
registers the fourth successive monthly 
gain in advertising revenue over 1939. 


The loyal support of Legionnaires to 
products advertised in these pages is 
the major factor responsible for this 
fine result. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
July 31, 1940 


Assets 


$68,725.21 

31,987.96 
. _ 108,875.22 
. 2,210,273.64 


207,402.47 


Cash on hand and on deposit $ 

Notes and accounts receivable 

Inventories 

Invested funds 

Permanent investments: 
Overseas Graves Decoration Trust Fund. 

Office building, Washington, D. C. less 
depreciation 

Furniture, fixtures and equipment, 
depreciation 

Deferred charges 


...» 121,597.64 
less 

; 33,554.63 
22,019.15 


$3,304,435.92 


Liabilities, Deferred Revenue 
and Net Worth 


Current liabilities 3 
Funds rescricted as to use 
Deferred revenue 
Permanent Trust 
Overseas Graves Decoration Trust Fund. 
Net Worth 
Restricted capital 
Unrestricted capital 








71,822.65 
49,910.24 
343,303.91 
207,402.47 


$2,160,336.15 
471,660.50 2,631,996.65 





$3,304,435.92 
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Frank E. Samvuet, National Adjutant 


|added, ‘““‘The major he gets ver’, ver’ 
drunk on ver’, ver’ little cognac, no?” 

Not entirely relaxing his role but show- 
ing a little more animation, Randall de- 
manded, ‘‘What’s your game, sister?” 
| “Game? It is not that I have a game, 
| monsieur le major. It is only that I have 
|}want much to meet the han’some 
Americain of whom M. Duquesne tell 

|me. For we should be what you call 
| buddies, is it not?” 

“Meaning what?” 

“That I also serve la patrie.” 

“Do you mean to tell me you are in the 
French espionage service?” Randall had 
abandoned all pretense of boredom, 

| alcoholic or otherwise. “I’ve heard that 
beautiful women are sometimes em- 
ployed as spies but always thought they 
moved only through pages of fiction.” 

“Rather a gallant speech, my major. 
You think I then am beautiful?” 

“A weak word to describe one with 
such charm, mademoiselle—or is it 
mademoiselle?” 

“Qui. Perhaps it is that I should intro- 
duce myself. I am la Comtesse Marie de 
Valloy.” 

“Delighted. After all, 
| wasted my evening here.” 
| “You are kind, monsieur. You are here 

on shall I say ‘official duty’?” 

“Yes,” admitted Randall. “As long as 
you seem to know me and my mission I 
see no harm in telling you that I have 
been waiting here all this evening for 
some rats to come out of their sewer, but 
it seems they are too smart.” 

| “Perhaps it is that I would like to see 
| the same rats, my major. May I wait a 
while with you?” 

“Tt will be a pleasure. But your boy 
friend?” 


I have not 
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(Continued from page 61) 


“Paul? He is at the bar and probabiy 
will remain there. As an escort he has bis 
limit—limit—”’ 

“Limitations?” offered Randall, hein. 
fully. “His face is somewhat familiar t: 
me. Perhaps I saw him about M. Dy 
quesne’s headquarters. He doesn’t look 
like a Frenchman.” 

“He is of French blood, but born ir 
Bavaria. That scar was from dueling 


But, u‘gotta | 
have Plentya 
Nuts ata 


swords. Speaks German more fluently 
than French. A very valuable operative, 
Picard.” 

“T would think he would constantly be 
under the surveillance of allied spies—for 
might he not be a spy double?” 

“He is, monsieur. That is, under the 
surveillance of which you speak. But 4 
spy double, mais non. At heart a loyal son 
of France.” 

The orchestra was playing a dreamy 
waltz. At an invitation from Major 
Randall, the Comtesse de Valloy was in 
his arms and swaying gracefully to the 
beat of the music. 

As the soft, warm body melted in his 
embrace and the faint perfume of well- 
groomed being and freshly shampooed 
hair reached his nostrils, Randall gave 
himself up to the intoxication of the 
dance. What a glorious creature, indeed, 
she was. How absurd that he should sus- 
pect her of being his enemy under orders 
to seek his death. Incredible. And yet he 
was convinced that this glamorous being 
whose frank manner and disarming smile 
cried out against suspicion was very 
directly concerned in the deaths of three 
men within that very fortnight. 

How naive of her to seek to convince 
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him that she was an ally. Perhaps the 
young men who had enfolded this se- 
ductive beauty in their arms not many 
nights before had been convinced. Or 
could she have been used unwittingly by 
enemy agents? This latter seemed more 
reasonable but did not make his position 
any less dangerous. 

The music over, they returned to the 
girl’s table, where sat her escort back 
from the bar, glum and moody. He rose, 
acknowledged the introduction with a 
sullen nod. Then, “Marie, it is time that 
we go.” 

“But I do not want to go, Paul. This 
gentleman and I have much to talk 
about.” 

“Very well, then, I go. That is, if the 
gentleman will take you to your apart- 
ment.” 

“With pleasure,” responded Randali 
animatedly. “Permit me to help you 
with your coat.” A velvet-collared over- 
coat had been thrown carelessly across a 
chair. 

“Paul, you are acting very badly, so I 
certainly shall go home with this gentle- 
man,” said Mademoiselle de Valloy, 
stiffly. 

“As you wish.” A click of the heels and 
a stiff, military bow which Randall was 
amused to note savored much more of 
the Prussian drill-master than a French 
instructor, and the man known as Paul 
Picard was gone. 

“Poor fellow.” Randall wagged his 
head in mock sadness. 

“You mean because he is jealous?” 

“Perhaps,” acknowledged Randall. 

The orchestra, their heads nod- 
ding and with difficulty stifling yawns, 
launched into what was intended for a 
lively step, and Marie de Valloy per- 
mitted the outstretched arms of Major 
Scott Randall to enfold her and nestled 
her raven head on his shoulder, a faint 
sigh of contentment escaping her. 

Scarcely had they taken ten steps 
when a disturbance at the entrance to 
the café attracted their attention and 
caused the orchestra to miss a few beats. 
Loud, excited voices, confusion. The pro- 
prietor rushed outside, returning in 
Gallic hysterics, screaming to the or- 
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returned to their table and he motioned | 
to the proprietor. The girl’s eyes were | 
wide with apprehension and her body | 
trembled slightly. | 

“What’s the trouble, monsieur?” in- 
quired Randall. 

Le propriétaire, his face deathly pale, 
lips twitching, sat down and in a tense 
whisper, his studious perfection of speech 
forgotten in excitement, replied, “Mon- | 
sieur, it is mos’ terribl’. Zey will close my | 
establishment. I am ruined. Three, and 
now anozzer!” 

“Come on, talk sense. What hap-| 
pened?” commanded Randall. Strangely, 
the girl’s eyes were not on the cafe owner 
but stared, unwinking, at Randall. Pin 
points of light sparked in narrowed 
pupils. 

“Qui, monsieur. Mademoiselle la com- 
tesse she mus’ know. Ze baron, her gentle- 
man, he is ver’ dead. Not feefty meters 
from here he is found by gendarmes, 
choked to death. So like ze death of those 
other fine gentlemen. Ze police, zey will 
close me up. But I—I swear it, monsieur 
I know nossing about all thees.” 

No fainting, no hysterics from Made- 
moiselle de Valloy. Immobile as marble 
she sat, her eyes fixed on Randall as 
though she had not heard a word. 
Randall returned the stare, uneasily. 
Why did she not say something? He felt 
the hair on the back of his neck bristle. 
The air seemed charged with menace. He 
looked swiftly behind him, to the right, 
to the left—and almost missed the glint 
of light which flashed from the tiny 
barrel of the revolver the girl had 
snatched from her purse. 

With a single motion, Major Randall 
flung himself to the floor and tilted the 
table into the girl’s lap as the weapon | 
spoke and a bullet splintered the table, 
top. Before she could fire again, Randall | 
closed with her, pinning her arms to her 
side and wresting the pistol from her. | 
Her casualness gone, she fought like a} 
tigress, snarling, screaming, spitting and | 
hurling vile imprecations at him. For a 
moment, her hysteric strength almost 
broke Randall’s hold. 

Sounds of sudden movement behind 
him and a surprised groan attracted his 




















dreamy chestra to play, to the patrons to con- attention. Sergeant Heather was standing 
Major & tinue dancing, that nothing had hap- above the prostrate figure of the café 
— pened. Major Randall and his partner proprietor, his (Continued on page 64) 
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(Continued from page 63) 
right hand grasping the barrel of a 
clubbed automatic. Blood was streaming 


from a contusion on the Frenchman’s 
skull; a knife gleamed in his hand. 

“He pulled it on you, sir,” laconically 
explained Heather. 

Gendarmes by now had swarmed into 
the room and were demanding of Randall 
an explanation. The girl had lapsed into a 
malevolent silence. Randall displayed his 
carte de permission and demanded that 
a police car be furnished to take him and 
his prisoners to the commandant of the 
espionage section at American head- 
quarters, without delay. 


(Continued from page 27) 
Competition for this annual award, it is 
believed, will serve as a spur to the fine 
club work already well established, and 
aid the program of farm youth activity. 


Post Roster 


‘* ARE you roster-wise?” asks Tom Van 

Derelice, Chairman of the 1940 Roster 
Committee of San Diego (California) 
Post. His Post is, he says. And all be- 
cause of the fine work of his Committee 
in preparing and publishing the 1940 
roster booklet which, in addition to being 
a complete guide to the Post activities 
and historical record of past achieve- 
ments, netted the Post a nice sum from 
advertisers. The Committee is already 
making plans for the 1941 edition, which 
include a prize contest among members 
of the high school art classes for the 
cover design and other drawings for use 
as illustrations. 


N. Y. Radio 


UMMER 

months are 
slow ones for those 
Posts that maintain 
a regular radio pro- 
gram,generally 
speaking, though 
there are many that 
carry theirprogram 
through the full 
twelve months. One 
of the suspended 
programs is that 
sponsored by the 
New York County 
Committee which 
was established last 
year at the instance 
of County Com- 
mander James V. 
Demarest and car- 
ried on under the 


As the car bumped along the cobble- 
stones, occasional groans came from the 
now conscious cafe owner, handcuffed to 
Sergeant Heather. Randall scarcely took 
his eyes from his more attractive prisoner, 
who, arms trussed behind her, sat in 
tight-lipped silence. No fear shone in her 
eyes, only unutterable hatred. 

“Too many of you Alsatians have too 
much German blood to be loyal French,” 
soliloquized Major Randall. “Can’t see 
why these frogs aren’t more suspicious; 
it’s cost them many lives. I wonder if 
Colonel Reeves guessed that of which I 
was certain when first I saw the name of 
mademoiselle. That the line on the 
cipher message spelling ‘Yolla—’ was the 
fragment of a signature on a spy message 
which completed was ‘Yollaved’, or the 
name of the comtesse written backwards.” 

“Will the major permit a question?” 
respectfully interpolated Sergeant 
Heather. 

“What’s bothering you, sergeant?” 


“That spy fella who was choked 
death in the alley there—wasn’t he, 
Boche?” 

“Certainly, but he was doubling fy 
me, I assume.” 

“Why not try to pick up the killer 
who pulled the job?” 

“Hopeless, tonight,” replied the major, 
We got what we went after; three of th 
ring-leaders.”” The smouldering flame jy 
the girl’s eyes blazed high for a moment, 
then died down. 

“Funny thing, major. That Germa 
spy had one of those pins on the back of 
his overcoat near the right shoulder— 
showed up real plain in that dark alley, 
like it was radium or somethin’.” 

“T know, sergeant. That’s the pin yu 
gave me earlier this evening. It may er. 
plain something that has been puzzling 
mademoiselle la comtesse. And, by th 
way, would you mind removing the on 
that Marie here pinned on my shoulder 
during our first dance?” 


THERE /¢ A MARKET 


direction of Radio Chairman V. O. 
Merls, a member of Belvidere Brooks 
Most, through the facilities of Station 
WNEW. 

Plans have already been made to 
have the program resumed for its sec- 
ond season during the winter months. 

The New York County Legion’s pro- 
gram is scheduled as a fifteen minute 
broadcast on Thursday evening of each 
week, 8:15 to 8:30, from Armistice Day 
to the middle of April. It is essentially 
an Americanism program, presenting 
some of the best known public men and 
Legion leaders. 

At the conclusion of New York County’s 
1940 program a beautiful plaque was 
presented Station WNEW in appreci- 
ation of its coéperation with the New 
York County program. 


Waltz-Hodgins Post, Toledo, Ohio, proudly musters a one hundred 
percent attendance of its Past Commanders at annual banquet 
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All Present! 


ALTZ-HODGINS Post of Toledo, 
Ohio, is the latest member of the 
One Hundred Percent Club—it is another 
of the fortunate ones that have been op 
erating since the organization year and 
can still count all of its Past Commander 
alive and active in the Post sector. Post 
Publicographer Alfred W. Kunisch writes 
that, although it does not happen very 
often, a hundred percent attendance ol 
these Past Commanders was had at the 
last annual banquet, pictured herewith. 
There seems to be one Past Commander 
short in the picture; you’ve guessed it— 
Edgar H. Bell, the first Commander, 
served a couple of terms. 

Here they are in order of service: Left 
to right, top row, Edgar Bell, Clark Wells, 
Clarence Betz, 
Robert Sadler, 
Edwin S. Barger 
Second row, Harold 
F. Miller, Rudolph 
E. Renz, Clarence 
A. Bronson, Albert 
E. Clark, Robert 
. Smoot, William 
. Harget, George 
. Butcher, Clark 
. Peppard. Bot- 
tom row, Jacob U. 
Gottschall, George 
P. Corrigan, Irving 
R. Blackmore, 
Alfred W. Kunisch, 
Charles R. Dicus, 
and Henry S. Rem 

mert. 
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hough already occupied by the Post and 
ts Auxiliary, will not be formally dedi- 
sted until Armistice Day. It is all paid 
or, too, Says Our reporter, and there will 
benno mortgage to burn at a later date... 
‘omrade A. L. La Grant, Finance Officer 
of Rantoul (Illinois) Post, says that his 
Post’s colors have been carried in every 
National Convention parade from Cleve- 
land in 1920 to Chicago in 1939 and that 
by the time this squib reaches the readers 
of the magazine it will have earned a 
band for participation in the 1940 parade 
at Boston. The space for bands on the 
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you will find on page 31, came this letter 
from Commander Thomas J. Rawlings of 
My Buddy Post, who lives at 3880 
Osceola Avenue, Chicago, Illinois: 

“Seeing the pictures of four brothers in 
service which appeared in Then and Now 
ina recent issue, I think I can set forth a 
most unusual claim of family service dur- 
ing the World War. What makes this 
daim even more interesting is that the 
members of this family were not native- 
born Americans. 

“Oscar Gustafson migrated to the 
United States in 1909, and his wife and 
six sons followed him to this country in 
1910. They settled in Chicago, Illinois. 
Oscar became a citizen in 1915. 

“Oscar and his three sons, Ivan, Gustaf 
and Sigfried all served the United States 
during the war. Here, briefly, are their 
records of service: 
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ry “Oscar, the father, enlisted in the 
meni United States Navy on February 17, 
1918, and served at the Great Lakes 
ice: Left @ ’2Val Training Station. : 
rk Wells “Sigfried enlisted in the Marine Corps 
Betz. & August 12, 1916, and served overseas 
Sadler, with the 5th Marines. : 
Barger “Gustaf enlisted in the Illinois Nation- 
- Harold al Guard on October 4, 1916, served on 
Rudolph the Mexican Border with the 7th Infan- 
Clarence Illinois N. G., and later overseas with 
Albert the 108th Ammunition Train, 33d Di- 
vision. 
. “Ivan enlisted in the Army on March 
George 17, 1917, and served overseas with the 
Clark ath Field Artillery, 2d Division. He 
1. Bot-™@ “8s severely wounded in action. 
acob V. “The enclosed photograph shows this 
George unusual service family—from left to 
Irving right are Ivan, Gustaf, Sigfried, and 
more, @ 8a, the father of the boys.” 
— CCASIONALLY we have the dis- 
* Rem- tinct pleasure of welcoming into the 
Then and Now Gang a contributor who, 
while not a member of the Legion, was 
closely associated with the service during 
.__. fm the war. Such a person is Mrs. Martin R. 
14M’ Olsen of 2811 S. W. Eighth Street, Miami, 
rida) Florida, who operates a Tourist Guest 
omple- House on the Tamiami Trail, and who, 
facasia OCTOBER, 1940 








BUCHEYE = REVEILLERS 


(Continued from page 31) 





regular staff has been completely filled, 
making it necessary to add an extension 
to care for future bands as earned... 
One of Artist John Stuart Curry’s best 
known paintings of Midwestern life, ““The 
Return of Private Davis from the Ar- 
gonne,” has been purchased by friends of 
Alonzo Cudworth Post, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, to hang permanently in the Post’s 
new club rooms. The picture was first 
exhibited in New York and has been 
shown in many exhibitions throughout 
the country, including the famous 
Corcoran Gallery in Washington. 

Boyp B. STUTLER 





as Araminta V. Schoch, served in the 
A. E. F. as one of that spendid group of 
men and women who through their enter- 
tainments did so much to keep up the 
morale of the troops. Pleasantly enough, 
Mrs. Olsen’s contribution of the picture 
showing what the well-dressed enter- 
tainers of 1918 wore and the sketch of 
the insignia of the America’s Over There 
Theatrical League (shown on page 30) 
came to us as a result of a contribution 
to these columns in the May, 1940, issue. 

We'll permit Mrs. Olsen to carry on: 

“In your department of the May issue 
I noticed the picture of two Y. M. C. A. 
ladies that was taken during the war at 
their canteen at Barry Docks, Wales. 
The taller of the two ladies is Miss Ethel 
Mills, whose address five years ago, when 
I lived in Chicago, was 30 North LaSalle 
Street. 

“T was a member of the ‘Musical Nov- 
elty Company’ as an entertainer in the 
A. E. F.; Winifred Ward and Frances 
Trevette were the other two women and 
we had with us two brothers (one and a 
half of whom show in the snapshot!) who 
played the banjo and guitar. In the snap- 
shot, Miss Trevette is at the left, Miss 
Ward in the center and I am on the right. 
We were assigned to the same unit and 
from then on during our entire service, 
Miss Trevette and I roomed together— 
most of the time in Le Mans in the home 
of a real French family. 

“Now for the sketch of the insignia of 
our Over There Theater League. One 
night we entertained in a huge tent that 
had a mud floor, with unsteady camp 
chairs that held our audience. The tent 
was packed and some of the boys sat on 
the edge of the stage. One of those lads 
was Private E. E. Rishel, Company C, 
3o0sth Field Signal Battalion, who ap- 
peared to be about sixteen years old. He 
looked up at me so sadly, I shall never 
forget it. I suppose he was homesick and 
I reminded him of his mother. At any 
rate, he sketched the insignia during the 
performance and gave it to me. I have 
often wondered from where he came. Per- 





“Prestone” anti-freeze is so safe, 


so completely dependable, that 
it has again been selected to 
protect the vital equipment of 
the U.S. Defense Forces! 
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HERE'S WONDERFUL 
NEW WAY TO SHAVE 


@ No more razor pull! No 
more smarting irritation! 
Barbers, such as the famous 
Terminal Barbers, have 
found that simply by apply- 
ing a little Noxzema Skin 
Cream on your face before 
lathering, you get a quick, \ 
smooth, painless shave! 
That's because Noxzema softens the beard— 
» soothing medication helps protect the skin, 
leaves  y « face delightfully refreshed. See for 
yourself. Apply before lathering—or use alone as 
~~ a brushless shave cream. Get a small 
macs trial jar, or take advantage of this 
Noxzema Limited Time Anniver- 

s sary Offer—at all drug stores. 
SPECIAL! 75¢ NOXZEMA 


for only 49¢ 
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like to have this souvenir. If we can locate 
him, I’d be glad to send it to him. 

“TI feel sure our program was well re- 
ceived that night. The boys had had no 
entertainment and some told me they had 
sat there waiting from five o’clock until 
our show went on several hours later. Our 
manager told us there were no dressing- 
rooms so we would have to wear our uni- 
forms instead of evening clothes. But I 
was determined to look my best and made 
my changes behind the piano. 

“T gave a varied ‘cheer up’ program, 
but I learned that the buddies liked child 
impersonations and so I gave readings 
from ‘Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm’ at 
almost every performance. 

“Tt would be interesting to hear from 
Private Rishel and from other soldiers 
who may recall seeing our troupe.” 


O REFER again to the picture of the 

ladies that appeared in the May 
issue, we can report that shortly after 
that issue was distributed a most interest- 
ing letter came from Miss Ethel M. Mills, 
who wrote from Attica, Indiana, where 
she was then visiting. Here are some 
extracts from Miss Mills’ letter: 

“When I saw the picture of Miss Emily 
Butt and myself in the May American 
Legion Magazine, I experienced the 
greatest thrill since the ‘over there’ days. 


| Iam ever so pleased that Clyde T. Butler 


remembered our hut and us—even if he 


| didn’t remember the names. The picture 


| was recognized and sent to me immedi- 





| ately by Legionnaire Oscar Olson, one of 


our precious lads from Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho, who used to come to our hut when 


| his ship was in Barry Dock, South Wales, 


for the Welsh coal. . . 
“This was my first hut and the inti- 


| mate association with the many splendid 
| lads who came there is very precious. I 


still receive Christmas greetings from 
many of them. Our hut was the second 
and third floors over a green grocery 
store, an ironmonger and a clock store, 
just across from the docks and railroad 
tracks. As often Weish homes use a name 
instead of a street number, we had some 
of the Welsh girls who helped us entertain 
the boys, name the hut for us. They called 
it ‘Croysow Cartref,’ which is Welsh for 
‘Welcome Home.’ 

“When my English service was ended 
and I went over to France, I must have 
taken a fairly good report of work with 
me, in a sealed envelope, as they told me 
at Paris headquarters I might choose 
where I would like to be assigned. I asked 
to be sent to Brest for I thought I would 


| be able to see my gobs there. The shock 


was almost too much for them at head- 
quarters. Workers were assigned to Brest 


| and had to go there, but no one had ever 
po ee 67 | before asked to go. I saw only one of my 


former gobs, as I was assigned to the big 
Army camp in Brest .. .” 

Comrade Butler, who sent the pictuy 
to us, received a letter from Miss Emily 
Butt, from 2105 East Silver, Albuquerqu. 
New Mexico, from which the following 
extracted: 

“You really must be a friend to hay 
remembered my Barry Dock associat 
and me all these years. Several peopk 
called my attention to the snapshot in th 
Legion Magazine. Miss Ethel Mills, whe 
I last heard from her, lived in Chicagy, 
She was well, busy and happy. 

“T left my home town, Jackson, Missis 
sippi, sometime ago for the West in 
search of health. This climate has don 
much for me. . . It is good to have yu 
remember our Barry Dock Y. M. C. 4 
We had our object—to make it homelike 
for you boys... 

“T should love to hear from you—if yu 
are married and have a family. Most ¢ 
our boys of 1918 now have sons of their 
own who are facing the same problems ¢ 
war and strife which we had thought t 
end in all the world. Some day that wil 
be a reality, and no one can tell hor 
much our efforts, though seemingly fruit- 
less, have helped to bring it about.” 

Letters were received by Butler alw 
from W. R. Phillips, 617 East Dewey 
Avenue, San Gabriel, California, wh 
served on the Lake Weston that plied it 
and out of Welsh ports; from W. M. 
(“Chips”) Siegrist, of Butler’s ship, the 
Kermoor: and John P. Coyle of Ridge 
wood, New York, who was stationed a 
Base 18, Scotland, and Base 29, Cardifi, 
Wales. 


ET a gang of veterans to talkig 


about service experiences ani 
you'll seldom hear anything about th 
horrors of war. Most of the conversation 
veers to the funny things that hap 
pened, to “That time in Bar-le-Du. 
when I put one over on a smart shave 
tail,” or “sneaked a leave to Paris,” and 
incidents of the like. 

But there was the seamy side of service 
too, and not so long ago, this department 
got to discussing such charming spots # 
the Hotel Ste. Anne in Paris and somed 
the camps for American prisoners i 
France—particularly Prison Farm No.! 
at Chelles, outside Paris, that was prt 
sided over by that charming officer ant 
gentleman, Hard-Boiled Smith. Rememt 
ber him? We imagine everyone—whethe 
having at any time served in durance vie 
or not—will. He made a name for himsel 
spent a time in the jug himself after bt 
return to the States, was reported to havt 
served as a colonel in the army of a ® 
public to the south of us—and then .-: 

That’s what this department woul 
like to know. Just what became of him’ 

The AMERICAN LEGION Mages 
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t's a question that is asked of us every 
9 often by fellow Legionnaires. Perhaps, 
articularly, some of the veterans of the 
oth Division, with which Smith served 
originally, might give us the dope. Sup- 

you write and tell The Company 
Clerk here at the New York offices of the 
egion Magazine. 


HEN this issue of the magazine 
reaches your hands, thousands of 
veterans will be headed for home from 
the Legion National Convention in 
Boston. Among them will be many 


hundreds whose visit to Boston was great- 
ly enhanced by the outfit reunions that 
they attended. Too late now for 1940, 
but scores of outfit organizations will 
already be pointing toward holding their 
reunions again in conjunction with the 
Legion National Convention in 1941— 
the host city of which will be announced 
as soon as the information is available. 

In the meantime, there will be plenty 
of reunions, and information regarding 
those announced below may be obtained 
from the Legionnaires listed: 


3p Div.—For membership in Last Man Club, 
wepiication, with two-dollar life fee, must be filed 

ore July 15, 1941. Wm. A. Shomaker, secy., 
3811 25th pl., N. E. .. Washington, D. 

Soc. or 5rH Drv.—For new roster, send names 
and addresses to T. E. Dunn, chmn., roster com- 
mittee, 201 N. Wells st., Chicago, Ill. 

Dixre (31st) Drv. Assoc.——For membership, 
vets are requested to report to H. M. Watson, 
secy.-treas., 514 Orange st., Macon, Ga. 

Phy Div. Assoc.—2ist annual reunion, St. 

h, Mo., Oct. 18-20. For roster, report to 

r . Manchester, secy., P. O. Box 182, Joplin, Mo. 

79TH Drv. Assoc.—Annual reunion and nquet, 

Broadwood Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 19, 

6:30 p.m. Jos. F. Murphy, secy., % E. G. Clee- 
land, 6125 McCallum st., Philadelphia. 

8ler (Witpcat) Drv. Assoc.—Annual natl. 
reunion, Richmond, Va., Nov. 9-11. James E. 
Cahall, nat], adjt., Hotel Richmond, Richmond, Va. 

Drv. Assoc.—22d reunion, Adolphus Hotel, 
Dallas, Tex., Nov. 9-11. Nov. 9, registration; foot- 
ball game, S. M. U. vs. Texas A. M.; dance. | Nov. 
10, Memorial services, banquet. Nov. 11, Armistice 
Day parade. E. C. Hands, Box 1257, Ft.Worth, Tex. 

4ru Inr. Assoc.—Vets interested in receiving 
brief history, partial com ny roster and infor- 
mation about 3d Div. medal, write Sam Kornbluth, 
Dres., 506 W. 213th st., New York City 

308TH Inr.—Reunion and dance, Hotei Me Alpin, 
ne York City, Oct. 12. Auspices 308th Inf. 
reat, A. L., an ” Aux. L. C. Garrett, 157 Beech- 

av., Mount Vernon, N. Y 

313TH inr. —Annual reunion, Montfaucon Post 

A. L., Baltimore, Md., Oct. 5. R. Lee 
St. Paul st., Baltimore. 
108rx_ Inr.—l0th reunion, Fox Head 
tna, Niagara Falls, Ont., Nov. 9. Lawrence L. 
aney, 733 Tonowanda st., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Co. C, 109TH Inr.—Reunion dinner, Philadel- 
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All vets requested 


phia, Pa., Oct. 19, 6:30 p.m. 
Armory, Broad «& 


to write John M. Gentner, 

Callowhill sts., Philadelphia. 
130TH Inr. AND 47TH I... Inr.—14th reunion, 

Olney, Ill, Oct. 5-6. Karl A. Gaffner, Olney, Dl. 

Co. I, 141st Inr.—3d reunion of The Stick 
Club, Fort Worth, Tex., Oct. 5-6 For roster and 
details, wnte W. E. Suter, Box 265, Woodville, Tex. 

Co. C, 143p Inr.—Annual reunion, Beaumont, 
Tex., Nov. 11. Write M. P. Stewart, secy., 1475 
Cartwight, Beaumont. 

Co. I, a Inr.—22d reunion, Tulare Winery, 
Tulare, Calif., Nov. 10, 7 p.m. Also meeting of 
Last Man's Club of company. Walt W. Sunkel, 
712 Mariposa st., Tulare. 

3p Pronger Inr. Vers Assoc.—3d natl. reunion, 

Paul, Minn., Nov. 13. Joel T. Johnson, pres., 
a1 Essex bldg, Minneapolis, Minn. 

3llra M. G. Bn.—Annual reunion, Hotel Red- 
ington, Wilkes Barre, Pa., Oct. 12. Edw. A. 
Brodginski, Ist Natl. Bank, Ashley, Pa., or Chas. 
Kaeufer, 412 E. Main st., ‘Plymouth, Pa. 

Ver. Guarp, Oxp Brry. B, 112Tx F, A.—15Ta 
wae Artillery Armory, Camden, N. J., Nov. 

M. L. a secy., 1020 Linwood av., Ccl- 
RAS. 

Brry. ES + F. A.—Reunion, Vincennes, 
Ind., Oct. 25-27. Write C. K. Gregg, 6094 Ralston 
dr., Indianapolis, Ind., for roster. 

Brrr. A Assoc., 3057H A.—Reunion dinner, 
77th Div. Clubhouse, 28 E. 39th st., New York 
City, Nov. 16. Write Fred W. Brumaer, 373 E. 
140th st., New York ae for roster. 

Biry. é, 447u Arr., C. A. C.—Proposed reunion. 
Write John List, gen. del., "East Northport, N. Y. 

llérn F. S. By. Assoc .-— Reunion, Vets. 40/8 
Club, Seattle, Wash., Dec. 7. Jack DeHan, pres., 
5348 Ballard av., Seattle. 

21lTx F. S. By.—Pro 
Write Thos. R. Freeman, 
Dallas, Tex. 

308TH F. S. Bn.—Reunion, Fort Hayes Hotel, 
Columbus Ohio, Oct. 12. Robt. H. Michel, 1593 
Kenmore rd., Columbus. 

3137Tn F. S. Bw.—Annual reunion, Chamber- 
lain ep Des Moines, Iowa, Oct. 5. Write Dr 
Chas. Jones, secy., Gilmore City, Iowa. 

Sire “F. S. By. Assoc,—22d reunion, Chicago, 

, Oct. 19. Write A. J. Tichy, secy., 2118 S. 
Berwyn, I 

. S. Bn.—Annual reunion, San Francisco, 

Calif. Nov. 9. Write A. W. Ward, secy., Rm. 

318-564 Market st., San Francisco. 

319Tn Remounr Depor—Reunion, Franklin, 

Ind., Oct. 6, Clayton O’Banion, secy., Tipton, Ind. 

113TH Moror Sup. TRn. —Reunion, Noblesville, 

Ind., Oct. 6. Write Virgil H. Smith, 58 Chicago 
st., Valparaiso, Ind. 

314TH Enors. Vers. Assoc.—Annual reunion, 
York Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 9. Write Vincent 
K. Kemp, 5889 Lotus av., St. Louis. 

Co. A, 109TH Enors.—Reunion, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. For date, write L. Owen Tisdale, Mar. 
shalltown, om, 

U. 8. Hosp. 29, Fr. Snectitmve, Mrvw.— 
Proposed amy Write S. H. Dysinger, Box 389, 
Huntington Park, a | 

Gen.Ha. Bn. A. F.—Annual reunion of vets 
of Chaumont, net Tours, Langres, ete., 
Detroit Leland Hotel, Detroit, Mich., Oct. 19-20. 
A a. Maynard, pres., 93 Wenonah dr., Pontiac, 
Mic 

277m Construction Co., A. A.—Proposed 
reunion. Write Fred £. Higbee “Lubbock, Tex. 


vets organization. 
3915 Windsor av., 
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Carefree Since He Went “GLOVER’S” For 
His Hair. You'd Be, Too! 


Any serious attempt to curb 
andruff, relieve Itching Scalp 
or check excessive Falling Hair 
calls for a serious-purpose 
MEDICINAL treatment—not 
something that’s just slicked 
on the hair. Use Glover's 
Medicine and massage and it 
will soon be apparent to Kon 
how really effective it is. No- 
body knows it better than your 
Barber—ask him! For he 
shampoo, use Glover’s Medi- 
cated Soap—an im it part 
of the treatment. EE booklet on Glover's famous 
System for the Scalp and Hair. Write wy Address 
GLOVER’S Dept. P, 460 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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Wilson Chem.Co., inc. Dept. 100-R, Tyrone, Pa. 
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Urimirres Der., Camp Dopege—Annual r 
Nov. 9. Ray H. Luther, 5317 Park av., Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 

Base Hosp. 26—Reunion, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Oct. 25. Write R. B. Gile, 514 Second av. &., 
Minneapolis, for roster. 

Base Hosp. 48—Reunion, Utica, N. Y., Oct. 
12. Chester W. Owen, 625 Eagle st., Utica. 

Base Hosp. 116—22d annual reunion, Hotel 
pe Alpin, New York City, Sat., Nov. 9. Dr. Torr 

Harmer, 415 Marlborough ‘st, Boston, Masa. 

viv ac. Hosp. 11—Proposed vets. organization. 
Send names and addresses to ex-Sgt. Geo. R. 
Lewis, DeSpain bldg., Pendleton, Oregon. 

1547rn Agro Seprn.—Reunion, St. Louis, Mo., 
Nov. 10. Harry E. Levy, 6549 Scanlon av., St. 
Louis. 

lst Marine Aviation Force Vers. Assoc.— 
Reunion, Detroit, Mich., Nov. 9-11. John B. 
Macavley, chmn., 12800 Oakland av. Wy Detroit. 

Navy Revnion—Reunion of all vets, 
Naval Armory, foot of ae Psy Chicago, 
Ill., Sat. afternoon and eve., Oct. F. Dixon, 
- Box 175, Chicago, Til. 

S. 8S. A@AMEMNON—Proposed crew reunion. 
wrie Thos. J. Dougherty, Vets. Hosp., Aspinwall, 


"v. 8S. 8. Connecricur Vers. Natu. Assoc.—4th 
reunion, Hotel Walton, Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 19. 
Fay Knight, natl. capt., Box 487, Closter, N. J. 

Se ~wrwe Assoc. .—2d reunion, 
Galesburg, Ill., Oct. Write A. H. Telford, 124 
E. Simmons st., Be, 

U. 8. S. Sozace—Annual reunion, Philadelphia, 

Pa., Nov. 2. Dr. R. A. Kern, University Hospital, 
Philadelphia. 

Lake Wasninoctron Tryna. Sra., Natu. Nav. 
Vo..—For information of reunion, write Jas. T. 
Rooney, 2727 8S. E. 43d st., Portland, Oregon. 

Ex-Service Women—Yeomen F, Marines F 
and World War Nurses interested in 7th annual 
Armistice reunion, New York City, Nov. 9, and 
Armistice services, Nov. 11., write Sally R. Wolf, 
comdr., United Women Vets. Council, 3400 Tryon 


av., Bronx, N Joun J. Nou 
The Company Clerk 








MANY NEVER 
SUSPECT CAUSE 
OF BACKACHES 


This Old Treatment Often 
Brings Happy Relief 


Many sufferers relieve nagging backache quickly, 
once they discover that the real cause of their trou! 


be tired kidacye. 
e kidneys are Nature's chief way of taking the 
excess acids and waste out of the blood. They help 
most oat peogte pass pass about 3 pints a day. 
rder of kidney function permits poison- 
ous matter to remain in = blood, it may cause ome 
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wrong with your 
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IN SERVICE FOR AMERICA 


WENTY-ONE years ago at its first National Con- 

vention in Minneapolis, the very young American 

Legion—then just getting on its feet as an organ- 

ized force—raised its voice in favor of a policy of 
military training of young men as the first essential of an 
adequate national defense. Then, the following year at 
Cleveland, that announcement was clarified by a resolu- 
tion calling upon the Congress to provide for a system of 
compulsory military training. 

For an almost equal length of time The American 
Legion has insisted upon the principle of universal service 
in time of war, and has memorialized the Congress time 
and time again asking that such an act be written into 
the law of the land. But there has always been a differ- 
ence of opinion, as there is today, as to the application of 
an act which, in time of war only as the Legion has al- 
ways advocated, would place industry, capital, labor, 
agriculture and every other factor which contributes to 
the economic life of a nation on a par with the young 
men who must be called, whether they will or not, to 
carry the rifles and handle the big guns; man the ships 
and fly the planes. 

Within recent months, as one cataclysmic event 
crowded hard upon the heels of another and the pattern 
of the world revolution—or world subjugation—projected 
by Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin and their comrogues became 
more clear, the country at large began to catch up with 
the far-sighted view of the Legion, first announced twen- 
ty years ago. Now, we are to have a re-armament and 
a national defense adequate to repel any assault made 
by the predatory totalitarian powers which, in a little 
more than a year, have crushed to the dust the democra- 
cies of Europe. As this is being written in early Septem- 
ber, bombs are falling on London and the British Empire 
itself is seriously threatened. What the situation will be 
four weeks hence one can not more than hazard a guess. 


HE gravity of world events, insofar as those events 

affect the United States of America, can not longer 
be ignored. We can no longer blind ourselves to the fact 
that modern invention and speed have robbed us of the 
splendid isolation and security that distance formerly 
gave us. The Atlantic and Pacific Oceans are no longer 
the certain defenses they were a few years ago. There 
are lessons, dearly bought, in the fate of Poland, Finland, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Norway, and other “liqui- 
dated” or “liberated” countries that even those blinded 
by the most fatuous sort of idealism or puling pacificism 
cannot airily wave aside. The situation must be met in 
a realistic manner even by those who, through a long 
twenty years seemingly frittered away in a masterly 
inactivity, refused to face the facts. America has been 
brought up with a start and can no longer hide its head 
in the sand in a policy of self-inflicted ostrichism. 

Plans are being formulated, and orders placed for the 
required and necessary equipment, for a national defense 
that will at least, until a greater emergency arises, fill 
the minimum requirements to repel any invasion and to 
defend our far-flung coast lines, This program contem- 
plates doing in a few months, requiring mass production 
and a haste that would seem to presuppose some sort 
of involvement within a space of months, many of the 
vital things that should have been done over a period of 
years. The program calls for the expenditure of a vast 
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amount of money. We are to have ships for the Navy— 
bigger, better and many of them; guns, tanks, and ful 
equipment for the Army; an air fleet of heretofore up 
dreamed-of proportions, complete in every complement 
from flying fortresses to waspish little pursuit planes, 


But ships, guns, tanks, airplanes and other impk. 
ments devised by the ingenuity of man for military 
advantage are of no value unless there are trained men 
to use them. And there must be a great reservoir of other 
trained men upon which to draw for replacements 4 
the original units are retired or expended. The creation 
of that reservoir has for weeks absorbed the attention 
of the people of America, because it is a matter that 
directly affects nearly every home in the country. The 
cost of guns and munitions, tanks, ships and planes can 
be recaptured in taxes and levies, which places the 
burden on the purse. But there is nothing under heaven 
that can or will replace that son, brother or husband 
Whether by complete use of the present Regular Army, 
National Guard and Organized Reserves, by voluntary 
enlistment or by conscription, that reservoir must he 
filled, however bitter the dose to swallow. There seems 
to be no other way; a country worth living in is worth 
sacrificing for and in this crisis in our national lives there 
must be sacrifices. ° 

The Congress has authorized Federalization of th 
National Guard for a limited period and the President 
has called out the first units which ultimately, and it is 
hoped within a year, will be built up to an effective 
force of 1,200,000. The nearly half million difference 
between the present strength of the Regular Army and 
National Guard and the maximum number must be drawn 
from the youth of our country now in their homes, shops, 
fields and factories, 

Another National Convention of The American Legion 
will have been held before these lines reach the readers, 
one more representative of veterans of the World War 
than ever before held, because the delegates at Boston 
represent a numerical strength never before attained by 
the Legion. That Convention will chart the course for the 
next year and will make its official pronouncements as t0 
the Legion’s part in the current defense program, but 
whatever its pronouncement the organization will follow 
the same patriotic course it has pursued for more that 
twenty years. 

Whether in active service in the field, and there are 
hundreds of thousands of Legionnaires who are yet wel 
within the age limits set for active service, or in home 
defense units or other capacities the Legion and Legior 
naires will lend their might. In Peace or in War, we serve. 

National Commander Kelly has spent weeks in 
ordinating the efforts of the national organization with 
the current total armament program. He has held cor 
ferences without number, and a special committee under 
his direction spent many weeks in devising a plan, i 
coéperation with the highest military officials, for the mos 
helpful sort of service. His vision has not been clouded: 
he has given real leadership to our Legion in a mos 
trying situation and has rendered a great patriotic se 
vice to our country, a course dictated by a settled and 
confirmed conviction of the absolute need of total arm 
ment for the safety of the Republic. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of peace—and of liberty: 


The AMERICAN LEGION Magasité 
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“Yes, sir, the slower-burning cigarette is aces with me. | like 





all those extras in Camels including the extra smoking” 


STRATOSPHERE PIONEER “TOMMY” TOMLINSON, 
VICE-PRESIDENT and CHIEF ENGINEER of TWA 


Copr., 1940, R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


He outflew the weather for 
Extra Speed 


IN THIS “FLYING TEST TUBE,” above, 
“Tommy” Tomlinson pioneered the Strat- 
oliner. In rain, snow, hail, and sleet, he 
“asked for trouble” to prove that high- 
altitude planes can fly over most bad 
weather —achieve extra comfort and extra 
speed. He likes flying... likes Camel ciga- 
rettes: “There’s never a time—no matter 
how much I smoke—that I don’t get a 
fresh thrill out of a slow-burning Camel.” 


GET THE 'EXTRAS’_WITH SLOWER-BURNING CAMELS |. 


He turned to Camels for 
Extra Mildness 


TWENTY YEARS—7,000 hours of 
flying—more hours above 30,000 feet 
than any other flyer. 19 national rec- 
ords for speed and endurance. That's 
the flying log of “Tommy” Tomlinson 
above. His smoking log would read: “I 
changed to Camels and got extra mild- 
ness with a grand flavor.” 

SKILL, VISION, PERSEVERANCE 
...the qualities of the pioneer— 
“Tommy” Tomlinson has them all—in 
extra measure. Mildness, coolness, fla- 
vor—the qualities of a fine cigarette— 
Camels have them all...with that extra 
measure of each that has made them 
America’s favorite. 

Slower-burning Camels give you the 
natural mildness and coolness of cost- 
lier tobaccos plus freedom from excess 
heat. Try Camels. Get the extras—in- 
cluding extra smoking (see right). 


THE CIGARETTE OF COSTLIER TOBACCOS 





Just before the maiden 
flights of America’s first 
Stratoliners — stratosphere 
ace “Tommy” Tomlinson 
(center) takes time to enjoy 
a slow-burning Camel with 
pilots Otis F. Bryan (/eft) 
and John E., Harlin (righ). 


EXTRA muoness 
EXTRA cooess 
EXTRA Fiavor 


In recent laboratory tests, CAMELS ~ 
burned 25% slower than the aver- 
age of the 15 other of the largest- 
selling brands tested—slower than 
any of them. That means, on the 
average, a smoking plus equal to 


5 EXTRA SMOKES 
PER PACK! 











